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CHAPTER I. 

THE RENDEZVOUS IN THE WOOD. 

Mr. Lydney and Wilfred Lester stood together 

against the raiUngs of the cottage. Tlie former, 

hastening to overtake the latter, had found him 

leaning, in a very woe-begone fashion, on the 

said raiUngs. In truth Ae disappointment result- 

ing from the interview with Squire Lester was 

great, and the reaction from the passion Mr. 

Wilfred had subsequently put himself into, was 

now telling upon him. Lydney laid his hand 

upon his shoulder. 

" Shake oflF dull care and send it packing, 

Lester. What's the matter ?" 
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" Tho matter ! Thaifs good. Yon were pre- 
sent juBt now at Miss Bordillion's." 

^* There's no need for you to be out of heart" 

" When a fellow's out at elbows and out of 
credit, out of help and out of friends, there's 
enough need. I'm hard up in all ways ; and by 
Jove I I don't oare who knows it : the shame lies 
with others, not with me." 

"If T am cognisant of your troubles, you may 
thank yourself for speaking of them before me. 
Pardon mo, if I — " 

" I don't caro who knows of them, I say," 
naid Wilfred, impatiently intomipting the im- 
plied a))ology. " I'd mount a public rostrum 
witli plcai9uro, and proclaim them to the world, 
sun I don't SCO any good in your recurring to 
tho Hulyect.*' 

" No good at all, unless I could help you out 
of tl)otn \ which I dare say I can do, if j^ou will 
only behave like a reasonable being. Lester," 
he contimted oamcsUy, a genuine emotion clieck- 
?ng hiJi fi>ee utterance, " I owe my life to you ; 
but fi^r your bravo exertions that awful night, I 
ahould not now be here* At the risk of your own 
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life, you saved mine. It is a debt that I can 
never repay, but you may lessen my sense of the 
obligation by allowing me to be your friend, by 
treating me as a brother." 

" Risking my life !" said "Wilfred, with a 
slight laugh of mockery. " As to that, it's not 
so valuable to me that I need care to prolong 
it" 

" It may be valuable to your wife, at any rate. 
Suffer me to be to you what a brother would be, 
if you had one. You are wrongftdly kept out of 
money: I have more than I know what to do with. 
Let me be your banker." 

The red colour flushed into the face of Wilfred 
Lester. He possessed his father's sensitiveness 
upon pecuniary matters. He did not speak, and 
Mr. Lydney resumed : 

*• Borrow of me as one friend would of 
another : as I dare say you have been borrowed 
from in your day; as I may have borrowed. 
You can repay me, you know, when things come 
round again." 

" When things come round again !" echoed 
Wilfred Lester, in derision. ^' They'll never 
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oome round. Tliat twelve hundred pounds — ^but 
I swear I'll not relinquish that without a fight 
for it.'' 

'' Never mind thinking of it now. How much 
shall I lend you ?" 

^^Are you serious in making this oflFer?" 
asked Wilfred Lester. 

^^ Serious !" returned Lydney ; " what do you 
mean? Is it anything so very great, that you 
should doubt, or hesitate ?" 

" Then you are a good fellow, Lydney, and 
it's more than anybody else has done for me. 
I'll take ten pounds, to get rid of this cursed 
writ" 

^^ Nonsense about ten pounds ! You must — ^" 

^' No more — no more," interrupted Wilfred, 
the sensitive crimson dyeing his face again. 
" Save me fi'om prison, and I'll thank you ; but 
I want none for myself." 

Mr. Lydney looked him full in the face, and 
spoke in a low tone : 

" There may bo others who want it, if you 
do not." 

" Not a fraction more," said Wilfred, pas- 
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sionately. " I'd not take this, but that it's neces- 
sary I should keep out of prison." 

" 0, Lester ! why won't you treat me as a 
friend?" 

" I am treating you as a fiiend in taking so 
much ; and I thank you truly, Lydney, and will 
repay you when I can. As to other assistance — 
no." And the emphatic denial closed the matter. 

"Wilfred Lester paid a visit to Mr. Apperly, 
the solicitor. He was formerly the man of busi- 
ness of Squire Lester, but a rupture took place 
between them, and the master of Danesheld HaII 
went over to an opposition house, which Mr. 
Apperly had never forgiven. 

" Tell you about the deed of gift !" exclaimed 
the lawyer, in answer to Wilfred. " What is 
there to tell? I believe the feet to be just this: 
that when Mr. Lester made you the yearly allow- 
ance before you came of age, he had not the least 
intention that it should come out of your own 
money. Biit he had become so embarrassed in 
his circumstances when the time arrived for pay- 
ing the twelve hundred pounds, that he seized 
upon the pretext of having paid it in the yearly 
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allowance. Tliat, I fancy, was the ease : and 
I nhouldn't care if ho heard me say it.** 

" What he says is, that he paid it me after I 
came of ago ; that it was, in fact, the allowance 
ho made mo when I was in the Guards." 

" 0, that's what he says, is it? I misunder- 
stood you. Well, it amounts to nearly the same." 

" Could ho do it— legally?" 

" Tliat depends upon how the deed is worded." 

** Did you never road it?" asked Wilfred. 

** YoH, I road it at tlie time the gift was 
nmdi', wlu^u you were a baby. Too long ago for 
mo to romonibor its provisions now. My impres- 
mou is that ho could not do it," 

*• In which case I could now compel liim to 
jmy mo tho twelve hundred pounds ?" 

** 01wu*ly. And witli interest for tlie years 
timt Imvo t^lapsod slnoi^ )im wort^ twenty-one. Of 
tH>\u*!iO I 4>uly jjivo this opinion conditionally," 
ch^uUuiuhI Mi\ ApjH^rly. " It would depend en- 
tiivly on tho wonling of tlio doeil.'' 

** Would you tako up tho afikir for me?'* 
uh\uii\hI WilfrtHK his oyi^ lighting with eager- 
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Mr. Apperly paused. He did not by any 
means approve of Mr. Wilfred Lester's recent 
escapades, from his marriage down to his povert}' 
men, as a rule, had no more business to be poor 
than they had to contract a marriage widi nothing 
to live on. On the other hand, he liked justice 
in the abstract, and he would very much like to 
administer a wholesome pill to Squire Lester. 

*^ I could not answer your question one way 
or the other without first seeing the deed." 

" But he won't let me have the deed." 

The lawyer raised his eyebrows. "Then I 
cannot help you." 

Wilfred sat, gloomily twirling his shabby felt 
hat round, believing — as he had long believed — 
that all the world was against him. 

"Would you mind doing this much, Mr 
Apperly? — write to my father, and request him 
to allow you to look over the deed. To look over 
it on my part as my solicitor." 

" I don't mind doing thai And if he lets me 
see it, I will then tell you whether I think you can 
Btir in the affair or not" 

And there it was left. Wilfred took his de- 
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parture, and Mr. Apperly wrote to Mr. Lester, 
and waited for his answer. 

The real facts were very much as the lawyer 
surmised. Squire Lester, in his growing embar- 
rassments, had made no move to pay the money 
over when his son came of age. Wilfred was 
unconscious of the bequest, and there was no one 
to come forward and compel Mr. Lester to pay 
it Later, when conscience told him he might be 
liable to be called upon for it at any moment, 
ho liit on the expedient of pleading that it had 
boon paid in tlio yearly allowance, should he ever 
bo questioned. To give Mr. Lester his due, he 
was not sure whether tlio law would or would not 
uphold him in tliis : and once, when a gentleman 
was temporarily staying with him, a young man 
just called to tlie bar, he opened the matter, 
sliowed him the deed, and asked whether the law 
would not justify his view of the case. What- 
ever tliis young barrister's opinion might have 
been, ho dearly saw what his host wished it to be : 
perhaps he. had no verj* certain one himself either 
way. It seemed to him to be a nice question, he 
answeroil — one he could not speak positively upon: 
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but Squire Lester had probably the law with 
him. 

Squire Lester put the parchment back in his 
iron safe, reassured ; and had thought no more 
about it from that day to this. 

It was a clear night, as bright as stars could 
make it, when Mr. Lydney walked forth to keep 
his rendezvous with Ben Beecher, the poacher. 
The place appointed — a circle, or ring, in the 
wood where the trees grew not, and the moss was 
soft under foot, which had probably given rise to 
its appellation in Danesheld, the " Fairy Circle" — 
was as obscure a spot as Mr. Beecher could have 
chosen. 

« 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lydney and his friend were 
not alone. One was assisting at the interview 
whom they little suspected — my Lord Dane. To 
give that nobleman his due, he was above playing 
the eavesdropper in general; but his suspicions 
in regard to Lydney had been unpleasantly 
awakened, and he felt it to be a duty to societj' 
to confirm them by any means, allowing that they 
were confirmable. Also, good-natured and easy 
though he was in general, those troublesome 
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poachers were carrying things beyond a joke. 
To imprison the whole lot for two years, Lydney 
included, would have solaced the heart of Lord 
Dane. 

" It has been no go, sii^," was Ben Bee<^er's 
salutation, as he came stealing up through the 
trees to Mr. Lydney, who was at the spot first. 
" The box has not been lifted." 

" No !" exclaimed Mr. Lydney, in an accent 
that betrayed his keen disappointment. 

Lord Dane's' ears were strained to catch the 
tones. But now, look how unkind fate was ! Li- 
stead of taking up their position at this side of 
the circle where my lord was, the two conspirators 
took it up on the other. His lordship, ensconced 
where the trees were densest, did not dare to 
move an inch either way, lest the rustling of the 
leaves should attract attention to him. It's true, 
Mr. Lydney and Beecher paced about occasion- 
ally across the smooth spot while they talked, by 
which means Lord Dane's ears came in for some 
chance words. That they were conspiring against 
every head of game his lands could boast, he fully 
believed. 
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" I have seen the right men, sir, and I can 
assure you they know nothing whatever of the 
box," continued Mr. Beecher. " They think you 
must look for it in the Castle." 

" What reason have they for thinking that?" 

" Well, I don't know that they have got much 
reason, but it's their opinion. Sharp cards they 
are too, and their opinion's worth having, sir. 
For one thing, tliey say if the box had been 
stolen they should know it. Young Shad asserts 
that it was carried into the Castle.". 

" But Shad's word is not to be depended 
on. 

"He'd not deceive these men," returned 
Beecher, in a significant tone. "At any rate, 
sir, if the box is not in the Castle, they have no 
notion where it can be." 

The words bore an accent of truth, but Mr. 
Lydney was aware that these men might deceive 
as well as Shad. 

" Would a higher reward bring the box 
forth?" he asked. 

"Not if you offered a bank-full — ^not if you 
offered a thousand pounds," answered Beecher, 
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unconsciously naming the very sum to be an- 
nounced on the morrow. "What they haven't 
got, they can't give up ; and they think you 
must look for it in the Castle." 

" But Lord Dane says it is not in the Castle. 
More than that, the police say so, and they have 
searched it." 

"Has Lord Dane any interest in hiding or 
detaining the box?" suddenly asked Beecher, 
and Lord Dane heard the audacious words, for 
they had halted near to him. 

" Why do you ask that ?" 

" Because it's said that there are places in 
the Castle where things could be put away, and 
the police would never suspect them — no, not if 
they went about with magnifying-glasses to their 
eyes. I was talking to my old father about this 
matter. Says he: 'If my Lord Dane wanted 
to keep tliat box in hiding, he could do it fast 
enough.' Tales go, sir, that in the years gone 
by, the smugglers used to stow their booty in 
the Castle for safety, and that Lord Dane (he 
was the grandfather of the late lord) was in 



league witli them. 
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How did my Lord Dane's ears like being re- 
galed with that? Mr. Lydney was surprised; 
he put little faith in the information. 

" Does your father know where these hiding- 
places are ?" 

" Not a bit of it. He's not sure there are 
any; it's only a sort of tradition. Nobody would 
brave Lord Dane's anger by saying such a thing 
openly." 

*" A martinet, when crossed, I suppose ?" 

"All the Dane family are something of that," 
was Beecher's answer ; " even the captain was, 
and he was the most liked of all. He was killed, 
poor fellow !" 

*^ Ay : I have heard him spoken of since I 
came here. My landlord was his servant. A 
hot-tempered man, he says, but generous." 

" Why, sir, Bavensbird was arrested for tlie 
murder," cried Beecher, "but he was soon re- 
leased again. After that they suspected ^ pack- 
man, but they could never find him." 

"Was the present Lord Dane — Mr. Herbert 
he was called then, according to Bavensbird — 
ever suspected ?" asked Mr. Lydney, carelessly. 
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" My heart alive, no !" returned tlie poacher 
in his astonishment " Whatever made you think 
that, sir?" 

" My good man, don't run away with a wrong 
notion. I merely asked the question. Gentle- 
men quarrel and scuffle sometimes, and Captain 
Dane's fall might have been accidental." 

Beecher shook his head, and Lord Dane from 
his hiding-place distinctly saw the shake, for they 
were near him still. 

" There was not a breath of suspicion against 
him, sir; no grounds for it. That puts me in 
mind, though. At the time it happened there 
was a chap declared he saw Mr. Herbert Dane 
run off the heights ; but he was three sheets in 
the wind, and couldn't see straight. We made 
him hush his tongue." 

"What chap was it?" 

"Well, it was a sort of half-brother of mine. 
He's dead now." 

Beecher's words were interrupted by a shot 
He turned his head, listening, and then crossed 
quickly to the other side of the circle, peering 
there through the trees. Mr. Lydney followed 
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him^ and this took them beyond the hearing of 
Lord Dane. 

" If 'twas later, I should have said that shot's 
a ruse to deceive the keepers," remarked Beecher. 
*^They have become sharp, now Lord Dane's at 
home. We had a rare time of it while he was 
away. It was within an ace of being hot work 
last night." 

** What pleasure can you find in this lawless 
life?" asked Mr. Lydney, in a tone of remon- 
strance. " It is full of danger." 

" A man must live, sir." 

" But a man might live honestly." 

"Not when he has gone in for this sort of 
thing so as to make it his trade. Who'd trust 
him then, or help him to honest work ?" 

"I would, for one. If a man turned back 
to the straight path after straying aside from 
it, I'd uphold him with both countenance and 
help." 

" Ah, well, sir, it's easy to talk. I wish I 
could have found your box: that fifty guineas 
might have helped some of us." 

" Keep a look-out still; it is possible you may 
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hear of it. Meanwhile, that will repay you for 
the trouble you have already taken." 

Ben Beeeher looked twice at the sovereign 
before he believed it was real. " I'll tell you 
what it is, sir," he cried, in a burst of gratitude. 
" If we had such people as you to deal with in 
this Danesheld, we might turn back yet Thank 
you, sir ; and a hearty good-night to you." 

When the coast was clear Lord Dane emerged 
from his place of concealment, wiping his brow 
like a man in a hot consternation. 

" A pretty devil's plot these fellows are hatch- 
ing !" quoth he. " Secret places in the Castle, 
forsooth ! If ever a man deserved hanging, it's 
that traitor Lydney. The whole set of poachers 
are gentlemen, compared to him." 

And in fact, Lord Dane, having heard only 
snatches of the conversation, and those snatches 
happening to affect himself, did believe he had 
cause to take up a very bad opinion of Lydney. 
The incidental question put by that gentleman, 
*^ Was Mr. Herbert suspected of having been the 
adversary of Captain Dane in the night scuffle," 
was enough to anger him from its very insolence. 
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He went home deliberating in his own mind how 
to rid the neighbourhood of so doubtful a character. 

On the following morning a handbill appeared 
outside the police-station. It contained a descrip- 
tion of the lost box, and offered a reward of a 
thousand pounds for its recovery, intact. The 
notice took Danesheld by storm, and the crowds 
that collected to stare at it and make their com- 
ments, sensibly impeded the foot-traffic. 

It happened that Lord Dane was in the town 
rather early, and came right upon the commo- 
tion at the police-station. When he saw its cause 
— the handbill — he stood still with astonishment, 
feeling inclined to rub his eyes, and make sure 
that he was not dreaming. Striding through the 
crowd, he went into the station. 

"What's the meaning of that notice. Bent?" 
inquired he of the inspector, who was standing 
writing within the railings. 

" Ah, a fine mob it's collecting, isn't it, my 

lord?" returned Mr. Bent, respectfully coming 

forward to receive his noble visitor. " Stupid 

people ! It's a pity but they'd got something 

better to do." 

VOL. in. c 
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" The reward, I alluded to. What's the mean- 
ing of it ?" 

" It's being offered, my lord. We had the 
bills ready y/esterday afternoon ; but Mr. Lydney 
stopped their issue until this morning. We are 
having them put up on the walls, and in the 
shop-windows. The box must be valuable, my 
lord, to call forth the offer of a thousand pounds 
reward." 

" But who does offer it ?" asked Lord Dane, 
in his astonishment " Where's your authority?'* 

" We have it from Mr. Lydney." 

Lord Dane's lip curled. " Take care what 
you are about. Bent. It is very easy to offer a 
large sum in words. I might offer a million, 
and be none the more able to find it. This 
Lydney could no more find a thousand pounds 
than he could find fifty." 

" My lord, he said fi-eely that the box was 
none of his, and that the reward would come 
from tlie pocket of the owner, not from his own. 
He offered to deposit vouchers for the money." 

" Had you taken him at his word, you might 
have found what the offer was wortli. Do you 
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remember the charge I gave you, Bent — ^to try 
and discover who this man is, and what he wants 
here?" 

"Yes," said Bent; "and I put a few ques- 
tions to him, but I got nothing satisfactory in 
reply. He said he was of EngKsh descent, and 
of good family, and thaf s about all he would 
say. When I asked what his business was in 
the place, he said the sea had cast him up upon 
it, and here he should stay till he found the box. 
He seems to be a gentleman, my lord." 

" A gentleman!" scomftdly echoed Lord Dane. 
^' While you have been questioning. Bent, I have 
been working, and I have discovered a great deal 
more of this Mr. Lydney and his doings than he 
would like to have known. Accident led me to 
a clue, and I followed it up." 

Lord Dane's manner was peculiar; his voice 
had dropped to a low tone. Mr. Bent drew 
nearer to him. 

" He is in league with the poachers — a 
poacher himself. I traced him last night into 
the wood; he was there witli that Ben Beecher, 
tlie two conspiring together, as thick as thieves. 
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They were there the previous night also, to my 
positive knowledge; in fact, they are together 
every night, beyond doubt. That's your gentleman 
of family ! that's your thousand-poimd man !" 

" Is it possible!" uttered tlie inspector. " Per- 
haps I had better take down the notices." 

^* You can use your own discretion in regard 
to that," was the answer, delivered loftily, as if 
the point, one way or the other, were quite be- 
neath the noble speaker. " But I must request 
you to imderstand one thing. Bent: that I have 
told you this in confidence, for yourself only. 
Keep things quiet, and we may get at something 
tangible. My object is to banish the fellow from 
the neighbourhood : to put him on his guard will 
not aid this. He can neither be driven from the' 
place, nor yet put in prison, unless he breaks 
the law. The wood is my property ; but the 
paths in it are open to the public, and the man 
cannot be taken up for frequenting them, how- 
ever evil his intentions may be. Wait and watch, 
and we shall have him. You take me. Bent ?" 

" Quite so, your lordship." 

Lord Dane went out, and Mr. Bent fell into 
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ihouglit To doubt the information did not occur 
to him, though he could not have beKeved it of 
a young man who seemed so entirely a gentle- 
man. Something of this latter feeling caused 
the inspector to hesitate as he was about to 
tear down the bill posted outside. It might be 
as well, perhaps, that he first of all spoke to 
Lydney, for the young man had offered to give 
vouchers for the money, and there was no ignor- 
ing that. So he sent a message to the Sailors' 
Best, desiring Mr. Lydney to come up at once and 
i^ak to him. 

And the result was, that before the day closed, 
Mr. Lydney's landlord, Bichard Eavensbird, be- 
came security for the thousand pounds reward to 
the police authorities. 

This fact exceedingly astonished Lord Dane 
when he heard of it. He deemed it his duty to 
give a hint to Eavensbird, although he was no 
particular fevourite of his — the man's manner was 
too independent to allow of his being much of a 
fevourite with anybody, and very markedly inde- 
pendent it had mostly been to Lord Dane. Taking 
an opportunity to walk down to the Sailors' Best, 
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he was received by Mr. Bavensbird himself in 
Sophie's parlour. 

" I called to speak to you on a litde matter, 
Eavensbird, in yom* own interest," began Lord 
Dane, accepting the chair presented to him, while 
the ex-servant of the family stood. " You have 
been answering, I hear, for the thousand pounds 
offered by this lodger of yours, Lydney. Is it 
true ?" 

" It is, my lord," replied Eavensbird. 

" But if the box is found, you may be called 
upon to pay it !" 

" He'd pay it himself," returned Eavensbird. 
" The police thought it well to be on the safe side, 
and my answering for tlie money was a matter-of- 
form, just to satisfy them." 

"But you may be called upon to find the 
money, I say !" reiterated Lord Dane. 

" No, my lord, I've no fear of that. This 
young Mr. Lydney has shown me documents and 
papers to convince me that he is responsible." 

" What documents ?" came the quiet question. 

" Bonds for invested money and railway 
shares," replied Eavensbird. "At first Mr. 
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Lydney thought of depositing these with the 
poliee, but he eoncluded it would be a shorter 
way if he showed them to me, and I answered 
for him. Of eourse Bent knows I am good for 
a thousand pounds/' added Bavensbird, with a 
flight laugh. 

" Well, now, Ravensbird," returned Lord 
Dane, and the tone of his voice invited confi- 
dence, for he really wished to do a friendly ac- 
tion, *' I came here for the purpose of giving you 
a private hint of the state of afiairs, and you had 
better withdraw your word while there's time. It 
was exceedingly rash of you to promise such a 
Hiing for a stranger." 

" But he showed me these bonds and vouchers, 
my lord," repeated Bavensbird, speaking as if the 
fact were an unanswerable argument. 

" They were false, Bavensbird. False, or 
forged, or something of the sort; I could take 
upon myself to answer for it. In short — but I 
say this only to your private ear — I have dis- 
covered that this fellow, Lydney, is a bad cha- 
racter. He consorts with poachers, is no doubt 
one himself; an adventurer who schemes to live. 
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Withdraw your word to Bent without loss of 
time ; and the next thing turn the fellow ont of 
your houBe.** 

" Surely I can't do that, my lord, as long as 
lie pleases to stay in it" 

" Not do it ! Does he pay his bill ?" 

" Yes ; he does. He settled up with me this 
very morning." 

" Ravensbird, you will oblige me by getting 
rid of him," rather peremptorily spoke Lord 
Dane. " I never show quarter to these deceitful 
eliaracters, or approve of its being shown. If the 
man \» not in your debt, which I am surprised to 
liear, turn him out on some other plea." 

^* But, my lord," debated Eavensbird. " I 
cannot put forth a gentleman in that fashion. So 
long as ho conducts himself properly in my house, 
and pays his way in it — ^" 

** A gentleman of course you could not; but 
an jm[Kistor you can," interrupted Lord Dane. 
** Tluj man has wormed himself into some of the 
best families here, and — and — ^knowing what I do 
know of him, 1 feel myself in a degree answerable 
for any unpleasant consequences that may ensue. 
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Is that a man to countenance in your house, Ba- 
yensbird ?" 

Bavensbird shook his head : not a more obsti- 
nate spirit existed than his, when he took up an 
opinion. 

" What Mr. Lydney may do out-of^oors, or 
where he may visit, I know nothing of, my lord, 
and it's not my place to look after it. I see no- 
thing wrong in him myself, neither have I heard 
it of him. In this house he conducts himself as a 
quiet, well-behaved, honest gentleman; and that 
is all I have to regard. My wife is unconunonly 
taken with him." 

"I particularly wish this done, Bavensbird. 
You are my tenant, and must oblige me." 

" My lord, T am your tenant, but I pay you 
rent for your house, and am master of it. In 
taking the Sailors' Best, I did not part with my 
responsibility of action. I should be happy to 
oblige your lordship in any other way, but to 
turn out a harmless gentleman (as &r as I see) is 
what I can't do." 

" Say you won't, Bavensbird ?" 

" Well, my lord, I'll say I won't, if you prefer 
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it," auswered the man, though with every token 
of civility and respect " If this young Mr. Lyd- 
ney behaved himself ill under my notice, it would 
be a different thing." 

The sturdy independence of his tenant, com- 
patible though it was witli the character of Ra- 
vensbird, angered Lord Dane not a little. 

" Have you forgotten that I could thrust you 
from this house at six weeks' notice, Eavensbird?" 

" Well, no, my lord, I am not likely to forget 
it : and I have never known why you inserted the 
clause in my lease." 

" You stand a chance, I tliink, of its being 
acted upon." 

"As your lordsliip pleases, of course," was 
the equable answer; and Mr. Eavensbird never 
stood his ground more independently than now, as 
he gazed into the face of tlie j^er. " I should be 
sorry to leave my house, for it suits me; still, 
there are other tenements to be had in Danes- 
held." 

Lord Dane moved to the door, putting on his 
hat " It seems that I have met with little satis- 
&ction in coming here," he observed. " Con- 
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sidering that you were once our servant, Itavcns- 
bird, I tliink it is your duty to behave differently." 

For once, a tinge of red flashed into the man's 
sallow face. " I beg your pardon, my lord : I was 
servant to the Honourable Harry Dane ; I was 
not servant to Mr. Herbert" 

It needed not that, to complete his insolence. 
Lord Dane strode haughtily away, Baveusbird at- 
tending him with due respect At the outer door, 
a doctor's boy was giving in a bottle of medicine. 

" For Mr. Home," said the lad. 

It put Lord Dane in mind of the other pas- 
senger who had been saved from tlie \vreck. He 
wheeled round on Ravensbird. 

" Is Mr. Home not gone away yet?" 

" He has not found himself well enough to go, 
my lord ; we have had to call Dr. Green in. Ho 
is waiting, too, for remittances, he says." 

Lord Dane threw back his head witli the 
haughty Dane movement, as he walked away. 
The answer seemed to imply that Richard Ra- 
vensbird stood a chance of losing by this otlior 
traveller. " And serve him right, too I" mentally 
cried my lord. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A DOSE FOR TIFFLE. 

An interval of time passed on, and it was now 
October. The weeks had brought nothing with 
them, and things remained pretty much in abey- 
ance. The thousand pounds reward still stared 
Danesheld in the face at conspicuous halting- 
points ; but nothing came of it : the japanned 
box had not turned up : and at times Mr. Bent 
felt inclined to indorse Lord Dane's opinion, that 
Lydney himself had got the lost property. 

Depredations on Lord Dane's preserves went 
on audaciously. Whole dozens of game were 
bagged, the poachers seemed to enjoy their full 
swing, and the keepers were set at defiance night 
after night. People, given to irony, said the 
keepers got out of the way instead of showing 
fight; that their easy reign during their lord'* 
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ten years of absence had made tliem timid. Lord 
Dane heard this, and went into a fit of ^vrath, 
subsequently to be visited on his keepers. He 
was losing patience, and felt inclined to offer a 
thousand pounds himself to catch the poachers. 
Heartily would he have given it, had Lydney 
been entrapped witli tliem : but nothing tangible 
could as yet be brought against him. That ho 
was sometimes in the woods at night, making 
•himself at home with the poachers. Lord Dane 
knew ; and at these times he was generally sido 
by side with Wilfred Lester. 

For Wilfred Lester — alas, that we should liave 
to say it I — appeared to be going in for lawless 
doings quite as openly as the poachers. . A very 
bitter feeling, bom of despair, of a sense of injus- 
tice dealt out to him, by his father in particular 
and the world in general, had taken fierce posses- 
sion of this yoimg man. Squire Lester had 
promptly answered Mr. Apperly's note, and de- 
clined to allow the deed to be read: the money 
had been paid over to his son, he wrote, therefore 
the reading of the deed would answer no purpose 
whatever. Before Wilfred had ceased his explo- 
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sions at this answer, the lawyer left Danesheld for 
France, on business for a client. His stay there 
was destined to be protracted ; and Wilfred Lester 
was not the only client incommoded by it Mr. 
Lydney, who had tardily made up his mind to 
consult the lawyer as to future proceedings touch- 
ing the lost box, called at Mr. Apperl/s office for 
that purpose the very day after the lawyer's de- 
parture ; and was now waiting his return with 
scant patience. 

Meanwhile, things seemed to be going on 
more smoothly at Wilfred Lester's in regard to 
domestic affairs. Sally made application to some 
relative of hers at a distance, that she called her 
" step-uncle," and it brought forth a little ready 
money ; she also contrived, by dint of large pro- 
mises, to obtain ftirther credit from different 
tradespeople. Mrs. Lester secretly would sigh, 
and wonder, with fear and trembling, when the 
supplies would be paid for. Her husband evinced 
that utter indifference to ftiture consequences 
which is sometimes the kin of despair : had Sally 
pledged his credit for himdreds, it seemed the 
same to him. All Wilfred Lester's wrath just 
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now was directed against his fatlier for refusing 
him permission to read the deed: he took up a 
notion that the deed would prove the money was 
still due to him, and that Mr. Lester's refusal 
arose from that fact. At first he was very loud 
and noisy over it, threatening revenge, vowing he 
would obtain possession of the deed by some des- 
perate means ; but this subsided into sullen silence, 
and he spoke of his wrongs no more. 

A coolness was arising in Danesheld towards 
Mr. Lydney. And this not from any private dis- 
closure of Lord Dane's, but from a doubt spring- 
ing naturally out of the state of things. Tlie 
heads of families, who had learnt to welcome 
him, began to notice that he said no more of 
who he was, and what he was, as intimacy in- 
creased; on the contrary, he observed a marked 
reticence on the point, and quietly parried cim- 
ning hints as well as direct questipns. It was so 
very strange, people began to say, that a young 
man should be thus thrown among them, and 
never breathe a syllable of who he was, or what 
he was. When anything of this was talked of in 
the presence of Lord Dane, his head would be 
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thrown back with the haiigfatT Dane gestare, and 
his lips eorl in scorn : and tiii% coi^led with Lord 
Dane^s nuurked aToidanoe of Mr. Ljdner, was 
enoogh to damage him of bsfiL Mr. L jdnejr 
was conseioos of the donbtfnl feelings and tacitly 
bowed to it, withdrawing himsdf gradoall j firom 
the houses wh«« he had been wdciHned ; he stiD 
chatted with the fiunilies when thej met abroad, 
but that was alL The onlr hoose where he was 
yet a fineqnent visitor was Mkss BordiDion^ and he 
went now oecasionaUy to Wilfired Lestear^s ; at rare 
intervals, ako, he called at Danesheld HalL Lord 
Dane said little <^nl j against him : he was wait* 
ing for tangible proo£ 

Another week or two, and Danesheld awoke 
one clear, bright morning, to be shaken to its 
centre. There had been a night encoonter at last 
between the poachers and the keepers, and Lord 
Dane was enraged. The miserable keepers were 
worsted, -one of them rather serions^ hurt bj a 
blow, and the poachers had got off triumphantly, 
seot-finee. Lord Dane bestirred himself with a 
vengeance, and it was thought the men wooM be 
in custody before night. 
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Poor Maria Lester I She heard a whis[)er of 
evil, dropped by Tiffle, and an awful fear smote 
her for her brother. Sick, faint^ trembling, she 
sat until sitting became unbearable, and then 
framed some excuse for going into Danesheld, 
thinking she might pick up eiUier confirmation or 
contradiction. She chose the path through the 
wood ; a narrow public path much frequented in 
the day ; and went along, quite imconscious that 
she had a follower. Tiffle happened to have de- 
vised an errand for herself into Danesheld at this 
hour, and took the opportunity to keep Miss Lester 
in view. 

Maria was about half way through the wood, 
and very near to the fairy circle, when she met 
Mr. Lydney, who was coming along with a smart 
step. Almost springing to him, in her glad im- 
pulse, he caught her hands in his, and saw that 
she was unable to speak from agitation. 

That the incipient mutual attachment, which 
perhaps had taken root the first day they met on 
the heights, had grown into an impassioned, fer- 
vent love, was tacitly known to both of them. Not 

with love, however, was Maria trembling now, but 
VOL. in. D 
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with fear, as she nmrmured a sort of question 
whether he had heard the news. 

" I heard of it the first thing tiiis morning," he 
said with a smile, retaining the hands he had taken 
in greeting. 

"Do you know — do you know " — it 

seemed that she could scarcely get the words out 
in her terrible agitation — " what men were in it ? 
Have you heard of any in particular ?" 

" No. Various rumours are afloat, but I think 
the lawless fellows had their usual luck, and es- 
caped recognition. I saw one man sneak out of 
the wood myself at one in the morning ; but it's 
no business of mine. I was returning from your 
brother's, where I spent the evening." 

Maria's countenance changed ; her lips part- 
ing with suspense as she listened. 

" And what Mrs. Lester will say to me for 
sitting there with her husband to that uncon- 
scionable hour, I know not," he resumed, ap- 
pearing not to see the varying cheek. " I am 
going there now with this ; I promised it to Wil- 
fred." 

He touched a small book that lay in his breast- 
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pocket But Maria could keep up the farce no 
longer ; and her very lips turned white. 

" 0, is it true ? You are not saying this to 
content me ? Are you sure you were with him all 
the evening?" 

"I never tell you anything but truth," he 
said, pressing her hands warmly. " It is all right 
indeed, Maria. I got into a discussion with Wil- 
fred, and kept him up until one o'clock : the time, 
slipped by unwarily." 

The encounter with the keepers had taken place 
before half-past twelve, as Maria know. 

" How kind you are !" she exclaimed, in the 
sudden revulsion of feehng induced by the happy 
news. 

"In what way?" he asked with a laugh.. 
**Kind for telling you this, or for keeping up- 
Wilfred shameftdly, and running the risk of Mrs. 
Lester's displeasure ?" 

" Band in every way, I think," she answered, 
her face radiant, her eyes shining through her 
tears. " But for you — " 

Mr. Lydney raised his hand with a warning 
gesture, and Maria looked round in surprise. 
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Clearing some paces with a bound, he sprang 
upon young Mr. Shad, who was entwined round a 
tree in his favourite attitude, and listening with 
all his ears. He drew him forth to the public 
gaze, partly by the hair, partly by the arm, Shad 
yelling unmercifully, Maria said good morning 
to Mr. Lydney, and went her way, leaving the 
capturer and the captured. Shad kicked, strug- 
gled, writhed, roared, but Mr. Lydney held him 
fast. In the midst of the disturbance up came 
Tiffle. 

"Well, if ever I heard such a noise!" cried 
she innocently ; " I thought it must* be some young 
panthier got loose. Who is it? It's something 
like Granny Bean's Shad." 

"He's going to kill me! he's wanting to 
whack me! he'd like to pull my har up by the 
roots!" shrieked Shad. " Make him let me go." 

" Let him go, please sir," said Tiffle. " I'm 
sure you're too much a gentleman to strike a poor 
little weak boy." 

" I am sorry I have not my cane with me," 
said Mr. Lydney to his howling captive. " You 
should have tasted it well. But now Usten, Mr, 
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Shad: if ever I catch you dodging my steps or 
Miss Lester's again ^ I'll do my best to get you a 
month on the treadmill. You came up oppor- 
tunely, Mrs. Tiffle," he added, releasing the boy. 

" To prevent the beating ?" cried Tiffle, peer- 
ing round with her sly eyes. 

^^No; to hear my promise. The next time 
he attempts anything of this sort he shall surely 
suffer for it, although he is only your cat's-paw. 
Therefore you had better think twice, before again 
giving him orders to track people." 

" Oh !" screamed Tiffle, with a great show of 
indignation, "what treasonous words are these? 
/ give him orders to track people ! What have I 
to do with him ? Am I a perlice walker ?" 

" You have more to do with him than the 
world suspects, and in more ways than one, unless 
I am mistaken," was Mr. Lydney's significant, 
whispered retort " Now, my good woman, set 
him to watch me again 1" 

The rush of scarlet on Tiffle's face was suc- 
ceeded by a livid whiteness. She shook her fist 
after him in an impotent rage as he went on his 
way farther into the wood. 
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" I vow I'll be revenged on him I" she softly 
breathed. 

" I know what," cried Shad, " I saw him last 
night just after the row. I think he'd been in 
it" 

"Where did you .see him?" returned Tiffle, 
with a cry of eagerness. 

"A-coming out o' Wilfred Lester's. I see 
him with my two eyes. The clocks was striking 
one. Maybe they'd just got home there from the 
fight" 

" Did you see Will Lester, Shad ? Was he 
out with them ?" 

" I didna see Lester, but I dare say he was in 
it," was the boy's reply. " I couldna see all that 
was there. Maybe Lester got woimded, and this 
one took him home. Any way, I'll swear he was 
coming out o' there as the clocks struck one : and 
Lester, he have never come abroad yet; this 
morning." 

Tiffle gave a few emphatic directions to Shad, 
and continued her way to Danesheld in a rage of 
mind not to be envied. In turning out of a shop, 
during the execution of her commissions, she saw . 
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Lord Dane on the opposite side the way^ crossed 
over^ and presumed to stop him. Ti£9e had had 
plenty of time to cool down : but to cool down from 
an evil spirit was not in her nature. 

" Well, Tiffle, and how are you ?' cried Lord 
Dane, in his usual affable manner, albeit he rather 
wondered at the woman's putting herself in his 
way. 

" I'm none the better, my lord — craving your 
lordship's pardon for answering so — ^for the dread- 
ftd tales told by every shop you go into. Is it 
true, my lord, that one of the poor keepers were 
cut in half?" 

" Not quite," replied Lord Dane, checking a 
momentary inclination to laugh. "He is hurt 
rather badly in the head. I wish I could lay my 
finger on the villain that did it." 

" My lord," said Tiffle in a low tone, as she 
glauced roimd to make sure there were no eaves- 
droppers passing at the moment, " one that's sure 
and safe, but that I should decline to name, saw 
him at one o'clock in the morning at Mr. Wilfred 
Lester's door. The opinion is," continued Tiffle, 
raising her sly eyes, " that Mr. Wilfred was out 
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t^o, and got wounded, and this other had been 
taking him home. If your lordship could get that 
Lydney transported, it would do good service to 
some in Danesheld, which is including of Miss 
Lester." 

" Why do you bring in Miss Lester's name in 
particular?" returned Lord Dane, rather haughtily. 

"Because there's cause to do it," answered 
Tiffle. " She's getting enthrilled by him ; she is, 
my lord. I saw 'em meet just now in the wood. 
Miss Lester happened to be before me, and I was 
following on respectful, thinking of nothing, when 
he came swinging along — and a regular swing in 
the walk he's got, that Lydney, which is like his 
insolence, for I never saw anybody with it in these 
parts, except the Danes, He squozed her two 
hands into both of his as if he had been her 
lovier." 

Lord Dane's face grew black as night. Tiffle 
left her shaft to tell, and recurred to the other 
subject, before passing on. 

" They do say that Mr. Wilfred has not been 
seen this morning, which, if he's wounded, my 
lord, is accounted for." 
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Lord Dane strode away. The woman's com- 
munication had not pleased him; at least that 
portion of it that related to Miss Lester. He did 
not fear with Tiffle that she was " getting en- 
thrilled," but it vexed him very much that she 
should be even on speaking terms with that doubt- 
ful man, Lydney. Truth to say. Lord Dane, 
absorbed by these other unpleasant interests, had 
a little neglected his wooing: he had received 
Mr. Lester's permission to address Maria, but had 
not yet done so. 

But that did not impose the necessity for his 
entering on it in this desperate haste. After quit- 
ting Tiffle, he went in search of Maria, and over- 
took her as she was returning home. Raising his 
hat, a pleasant smile on his handsome face, he 
shook hands with her, and walked on by her side. 
And there, in that hasty manner- — ^in that perhaps not 
very appropriate place — he asked her to be his wife. 

Her answer was in the negative: a gentle, 
hesitating sort of answer: for Maria really liked 
Lord Dane very much as an acquaintance, and 
was sorry to pain him. Of course he pressed his 
suit, and then she spoke more positively. 
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" Tell me why you reject me," he said, in his 
mortification. 

" Indeed there is no particular reason, except 
— ^that I — do not — do not care for you sufficiently 
to become your wife," she answered, blushing 
painftJly. 

" All, I see ; I have spoken prematurely," he 
murmured, partly to himself " Well, Maria, we 
will let the question remain in abeyance for a time. 
Have you seen your brother this morning? Do 
you know how he is?" 

" I met Sally, their servant, in the town just 
now, and she said her master and mistress were 
well," replied Maria, speaking abstractedly, her 
thoughts elsewhere. 

" Then there is no truth in the report that he 
is wounded?" 

She turned her startled face on Lord Dane. 
He saw how incautious he had been. 

" Woundedr 

'' I heard it. I make no doubt it was an idle 
report." 

" I am sure it must be," she said, trying to 
bite some colour into her lips again. " Mr. 
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Lydney told me he was at the cottage last even- 
ing with Wilfred, and stayed there until one 
o'clock this morning. He time slipped on im- 
warily, he said." 

The allusion angered Lord Dane ; his face 
blazed with scorn. 

" I do not doubt it," he rejoined ; " I think it 
exceedingly likely they were together until that 
hour. Birds of a feather — but I should be very- 
sorry to class Wilfred Lester, with all his faults 
and foUies, with a man of Lydney's stamp." 

" Mr. Lydney is a gentleman," she observed, 
in a low voice. 

" Allow me to ask what proof you have of that, 
beyond his own assertion." 

Not being able to give any conclusive answer 
to this. Miss Lester walked on in silence, her face 
rather raised, its expression a little hard, and her 
heart beating with resentment for Lydney's sake. 
Lord Dane talked on; his hints against Lydney 
were very strong, but Maria was as one who 
heard not. She could have doubted the whole 
world rather than him. She spoke at length. 

" Mr. Lydney told me one day that his search 
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after his lost box had brought him into contact 
with some odd characters. He laughed as he 
said it" 

" Ay, anything for a plausible excuse," was 
Lord Dane's sarcastic answer. And it was on 
the tip of his tongue to open the full budget of 
Lydney's misdoings — of his being under the sur- 
veillance of the police. But he restrained him- 
self. At that moment Wilfred Lester came in 
view, walking as well as he ever walked in his 
life, with no sign or symptom of a wound about 
him. As if not wishing to meet them, he leaped 
a fence and struck into the wood. Maria looked 
at Lord Dane. 

" Yes, I see that rumour at least was false. I 
wonder whether I could not get him some Grovem- 
ment appointment," mused Lord Dane aloud. 
" There are places to be had where the work's 
easy enough and the pay good; four, six, eight 
hundred a year. It would be very desirable to 
get him out of Danesheld." 

Desirable! Desirable for Wilfred to ex- 
change his present life of poveriy, of ill-repute, 
of danger, the fear of which was turning Maria's 
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heart to sickness day and night, for respectability 
and comfort and hundreds a year! She turned 
her lovely face, crimson now with excitement, on 
Lord Dane. 

" Oh, will you not interest yourself to get him 
one r 

"Willingly. Upon condition that you in- 
terest yourself loith yourself for me." 

He spoke entirely in the moment's impulse, 
never intending to be dishonourable : we give 
him his due — ^he was above it. The fading of her 
face recalled him to his words and the construc- 
tion that might be put upon them. 

" I spoke in jest, Maria," he murmured. " As 
to Wilfred, I will get him something if 1 can. 
The worst is, one has to wait so long for any ap- 
pointment that's worth having." 

Lady Adelaide was in the drawing-room alone. 
Lord Dane went in, but Maria ran upstairs. 
What with one thing and another that morning, 
she had been considerably shaken. It is not well 
possible for a thoughtful girl to receive an offer of 
marriage unmoved. Li Maria's case, she had 
been expecting it, fearing it, and she had all 
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along done what she could in a quiet way to dis- 
courage its being made. It had come, however, 
and had shown her, as if in a mirror suddenly- 
presented to view, the cause of her secret repug- 
nance to it — that her whole heart and its best love 
were given to William Lydney. There was not 
so much as a comer in it for my Lord Dane, or 
for any one else in the world. 

And the conviction half terrified Maria to 
death. He was a stranger, an alien, unknown to 
all ; trusted, as it seemed, by none. 

Lady Adelaide Lester was leaning back on the 
sofa, her eyes closed in listlessness of spirit The 
appearance of utter ennui could not be mistaken ; 
and her start at being interrupted was one of 
terror. She wore a morning robe of delicate hue, 
a sort of pale primrose ; her hair, with its golden 
tinge, was shaded by a charming cap of lace, and 
her cheeks flushed red as she rose to greet Lord 
Dane. 

" Yes, I was feeling very dull," she said in 
reply to a remark of Lord Dane's. " I think I 
must have been asleep since Mr. Lydney left." 

Lord Dane's pulses stood still. " Has he been 
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here? I understood — I faxicied he was not ad- 
mitted here now." 

" He came on some business, I think," care- 
lessly returned Lady Adelaide. "I know he 
spoke of an American document that required a 
magistrate's signature. No, we scarcely ever see 
him now." 

"Which perhaps may be no loss," was the 
slighting answer. " A stranger, without intro- 
ductions, is not always to be received on trust, 
Lady Adelaide." 

" That's true. And people are saying so, I 
believe. I think what made me rather take to 
him was his likeness to the Danes." 

"His likeness to the Danes!" echoed his 
lordship, all the Dane blood withm him rising up 
in resentment. 

" There's certainly a general resemblance. Did 
it never strike you ? He puts me in mind of both 
my aunt and rnicle ; and, a very little, of — Harry 
Dane." 

She paused before the last name, as if not 
caring to speak it. Lord Dane turned to the 
window and looked from it. 
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Even at that distance of time, the name called 
up a painful reminiscence, abnost as unpleasant as 
this insisted-on likeness. Which likeness Lord 
Dane, at any rate, had never seen. 



CHAPTER ni. 

LORD DAlfE IN THE CHAPEL RUINS. 

A FEW days, a little lull, and time and events 
went on again. One gloomy evening close upon 
November, when it was very dark in the wood, 
and growing dark outside it, three men were 
gathered together in covert conversation. Hey 
thought themselves alone : but, lying flat with 
his belly on the ground, serpent that he was, 
crouched young Shad, Ustening, not to plans for 
another wholesale battue on the pheasants, but 
to as nefarious a scheme of housebreaking as was 
ever concocted. Shad had not yet been promoted 
to assist at great crimes, and his hair rose up 
on end as he cowered there. What with his per- 
sonal fear (for Shad fully believed that if any 
untoward accident betrayed his proximity he 

should be riddled through with bullets), and what 
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Waiting until the men dispersed — for he did 
not dare to move before — Shad rose up and tore 
along at his full speed to the spot where he was 
in the habit of meeting Tiffle. She was not there 
to-night, and Shad, with all his cumiing, was at 
Fault. He scarcely dared to approach Mr. Lester's, 
which was strictly forbidden by Tiffle, but his 
tongue was burning to be delivered of its secret. 
At length he crept, in his stealthy fashion, to the 
servants' entrance, and humbly asked to speak to 
Mrs. Tiffle. 

The message was carried to Tiffle, and it 
brought forth an explosion of virtuous indigna- 
tion. Granny Bean's Shad want her? Her I It 
must be a mistake 1 Tiffle, however, flounced out, 
and tliere, sure enough, stood the boy. Her first 
impulse was to treat him to a shaking. 

" Don't you begin upon me, then, tiU you 
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know why I come," whined Shad, cleverly dodg- 
ing out of her reach. " Pve been hearing mur- 
der. It have made my things stick to my back." 

" Hearing murder !" repeated Tiffle. 

" They are going to break into the Castle, 
murder Lord Dane, and lift the plate," whispered 
the boy. " It were them tliree, Drake, and Ben 
Beecher, and Nicholson. I've been with my nose 
in the ground ever since dark, listening to 'em, 
afraid to draw breath. I say, I wonder they go 
in for murder." 

Tiffle wondered also. In point of fact, she 
was more intent on working petty ills and ag- 
gravations to her species, than on great crimes. 
Murder certainlj^ bore as much horror for her 
ear as it does for most people's, and Tiffle re- 
ceived the communication with considerable doubt. 
Mr. Shad, however, was both positive and earnest, 
and he did not want for either brains or cimning. 

" It's the murder that they're going for, more 
nor the plate," persisted the boy. " Thej said 
one to another, that while the business was being 
done they'd get a minute to stow in the plate- 
chest, and nobody be none the wiser. They said 
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it twice over. I says to myself, as I listened, 
What is the business if it's not the plate-chest ? 
It must be to murder Lord Dane." 

" Good boy I" apostrophised Tiffle, proud of 
the excellent sense displayed. " Is Lydney to 
be in it. Shad ?" 

^' That he is. They named his name only 
once, and then the rest said hush ! and after that 
ihey called him ^ L. ,' but I was up to it. It was 
him set them upon it ; I heard 'em say so. Why, 
they said that while ^L .' went forward and ^ did 
the business' they'd secure the plate. I say, 
shouldn't Lord Dane be told ? Look here ; one on 
'em dropped this as they moved away." 

" What ! is it you, Mrs. Tiffle ? You'U catch 
cold. And young Shad, as I'm alive !" 

The speaker was one of the Hall footmen, who 
had been out on some errand of his own. Mr. 
Lester and Lady Adelaide had gone that day to 
Great Cross, and the servants were in a degree at 
liberty. 

" Come to beg a drop of my linerment for 
Granny Bean's rheumatics," responded Tiffle, 
shuffling into her pocket the paper Shad had pro- 
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duced. " Her back's a'most double with it to- 
night, he says. Have you brought a bottle, young 
Shad?" 

" A groaning awful I" returned Shad, on the 
verge of sympathising tears for the suflFering Mrs. 
Bean. " And please, ma'am, I fell down coming 
along, a-crying for granny till I couldn't see, and 
tlie bottle took and broke." 

" What a careless boy you must be !" repri- 
manded Tiffle. " I suppose I must find one. Wait 
there." 

Tiffle sent out the stuff, or something that did 
for it, and then put her things on, casually re- 
marking in the hearing of the servants that she 
had an errand to do for her lady in Danesheld. 
Not into Danesheld, however, did she bend her 
steps, but to Dane Castle. 

Now, it may as well be stated that Mrs. Eliza 
Tiffle had her dreams of ambition. To become the 
housekeeper of a fine establishment like that at 
Dane Castle, with a master who, being a bachelor, 
could not be expected to look too clearly into 
things, had been latterly dazzling her aspiring 
vision. The housekeeper at the Castle was old, 
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nearly nseless, and Tiffle meant to be promoted 
to the place. Of course, should the thread of 
Lord Dane's life be severed by any such sum- 
mary process as the one hinted at by Shad, 
Tiffle's rise in society must fade into air. She 
went to the Castle, and sent in a message by 
Bruflr. 

Lord Dane was alone in his dining-room ; the 
large handsome room opening from the great hall. 
Solitary enough he looked in its depths. The 
rays of the chandeHer fell on the table, on its 
snow-white cloth, on its beautiful dessert service 
of glittering crystal. A tempting table : but its 
master had turned his back on it to face the fire, 
where he sat musing. 

" Tiffle ? What can she want with me ?" he 
wondered aloud to Bruff. " Send her in." 

^' Oh, my lord, the most wicked plot !" began 
Tiffle, when admitted, throwing her bonnet back 
in her flurry, and putting up her hands. " The 
Castle's going to be rifled, and your lordship mur- 
dered promiskeous in your bed." 

Lord Dane had never felt a greater inclination 
to laugh. The first doubt that crossed him was. 
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whether the woman had not been making free 
with her master's wine. 

" You can sit down, Tiffle. You seem a little 
excited." 

" My lord, it may sound absurd to you ; no 
doubt at the first going oflF it does," returned 
Tiffle, who was not without a sense of probabi- 
lities and tl\e fitness of things ; " but it's gospial 
truth !" 

" What is ?" asked Lord Dane. 

Tiffle sat deprecatingly on the edge of the 
chair, calmed down, and told her tale. It com- 
prised all she had heard, and a trifle that she 
had not heard, for Tiffle's news unconsciously 
increased in the telling, which happens to many 
of us. Lydney was breaking into the Castle to 
murder his lordship ; and Ben Beecher, Drake, 
and Bill Nicholson, were intending to steal the 
plate on their own account. Tiffle went over the 
story twice before Lord Dane could make head 
or tail of it. She particularly dwelt upon the 
point that the expedition was Lydney 's. 

" Was it you who heard this fine plot ?" he 
asked. 
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" Me, my lord ! As if I should be trailing 
about the wood at night, hazarding of my repita- 
tion I" 

Lord Dane looked at the wizened old face 
before him, and coughed to keep down a smile. 
" Who did hear it, then ?" 

" I could not impart that point to your lord- 
ship." 

" Then you had better not have imparted the 
tale," was the rejoinder, delivered carelessly. 
" We don't fight with shadows." 

"But, my lord, you'll have the catastrify 
occur for certain," cried the alarmed Tiffle. 
" Something must be done." 

" Just so ; and you must put me in commu- 
nication with this person,^ whoever it may be. 
Otherwise I shall cause the matter to be investi- 
gated to-morrow before Squire Lester." 

This would not have suited Tiffle at all ; and 
yet she did not care to mention Shad. But there 
was no help for it ; and Lord Dane, sitting there 
with the resolute Dane face, was not to be trifled 
with. 

" My lord, it's not that I have any particular 
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motive for denying who it was — and your lord- 
ship might see him, of course — only I could not 
have it known. He's usefiil to me in many ways. 
1 give him a penny in charity now and then, or 
a pair of old shoes, which he's attached to me 
through, and keeps his eyes open, and brings me 
news imsuspected; so I hope your lordship wouldn't 
publish him abroad." 

"Agreed," said Lord Dane, di^aning TiflSe's 
meaning through her hazy words. 

" It's that unfortunate boy, my lord, that no- 
body knows who he is, or whence he is, or whether 
he didn't grow out of the earth — Granny Bean's 
Shad." 

" Granny Bean's Shad 1" was the surprised 
echo. " Why, every second word that boy speaks 
is a barefaced lie." 

Tiffle bent her face a little towards Lord Dane, 
and the Kght of the chandelier fell upon it. Some- 
tliing in its earnestness — an expression he had 
never seen before — arrested his attention. 

" That Shad will tell you the truth in this, my 
lord, I'll answer for with my own life. He has 
less faults and more sense than Danesheld thinks." 
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" I'll see him," said Lord Dane. " When do you 
say these gentlemen purpose making the attack ?" 

" My lord, they didn't know themselves. Not 
for some nights yet. They are waiting for some- 
thing, but Shad could not hear what : perhaps it's 
for the moon to go." 

"Very wdl; send Shad to me. Take care 
you don't speak of this : io do so might defeat the 
ends of justice." 

Tiffle gave an emphatic nod. To defeat the 
ends of justice where Mr. Lydney was concerned, 
was certainly not Jier wish. As she rose to leave 
the room, she put a scrap of torn paper into Lord 
Dane's hand, having kept her best card as a 
bonne bouche until the last. 

" One of the conspirators dropped this right 
agin Shad's head, my lord." 

It proved to be part of a note; the latter 
portion only remaining. Lord Dane read the 
following words : 

" impossible to join you to-night ^ hut to^ 

morrow you may expect m£ vrithoutfaiL — W. i." 

" It's Lydney's," said Tiffle. " I have seen 
his writing upon pieces of music at our house, 
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and I saw a note of his to Miss Lester. 'Twas 
only a line or two about a book, but it was that 
very self-same handwriting, and I'U swear to 
it, my lord, with the same antigriff at the end 
of it, ^ W. L.,' which is the short for William 
Lydney." 

Lord Dane put the scrap into his pocket-book, 
and Tiffle withdrew, remarking that the matter 
was in his lordship's hands now, and out of hers. 
His lordship, to tell the truth, was a little puzzled 
what to do with it, now that his hands had got 
it; for he scarcely knew whether or not to be- 
lieve the tale. He felt altogether unable to fathom 
the motive for any such attack. Loose in cha- 
racter as the three men mentioned had been^ run- 
ning raids on game and smuggling petty flasks of 
brandy, they had never been capable of this sort 
of dangerous crime. As to Lydney — ^he did not 
seem the kind of man to attempt murder and 
housebreaking. 

The more Lord Dane thought of it, the less 
he understood it. Calling to BrufF that Miss 
Dane was not to wait tea for him, he took his 
hat and strolled out; a dim purpose of speaking 
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to Bent confidentiallj, looming hazily in his mincL 
The night had changed. The wind, veering round 
to the east, had chased away the gloomy douds 
of the past day; in the clear air, there was a 
suspicion of frost ; the moon was high in the sky, 
and tmusually bright 

As Lord Dane stood at the gateway in de- 
liberation, he became conscious that something 
was approaching him with exceedingly cautious 
and hesitating movements ; and he recognised 
Shad. Tiffle had sent him at once, the gentle- 
man having been on the watch for her when she 
left the Castle. Lord Dane conveyed his visitor 
across the road to the opposite heights, where 
there was no chance of his being overheard, and 
bade him speak out. 

Shad told his tale: speaking a little more 
earnestly than usual, and forgetting for once his 
ordinary role of semi -childishness. And Lord 
Dane, in the midst of his surprise at Mr. Shad's 
change of character, felt a certain conviction that 
the story was not to be despised. 

Dismissing the boy with a caution to be silent. 
Lord Dane crossed the road again in perplexed 
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thought. He could not understand Lydney. Was 
the man an out-and-out villain ? Lord Dane had 
scarcely believed him to be that: rather one of 
those cool and plausible swindlers who, while they 
live by their wits, manage to keep their heads 
above water. What could be his motive for origi- 
nating this attack? Could he want to share in 
the booty of the plate-chest? If his object was 
to murder himself — but on this point Lord Dane 
remained entirely sceptical — ^better take a high- 
wayman's shot at him from some convenient cor- 
ner ; it might be safer. To say the truth, it was 
this one point, the absence of motive on Lydney's 
part for so damning a scheme, that in Lord 
Dane's mind threw the doubt on the tale. 

Pacing gently to and fro before the Castle^ 
gate, his best discernment directed to the puzzle, 
Lord Dane balanced the question whether or not 
to take Mr. Bent into confidence. The police had 
not pleased him of late. He had suggested that 
the notice of the thousand pounds reward should 
be withdrawn, unless Lydney satisfied them of his 
own personal ability to meet it, and they had not 
done it: it was taking an unfair advantage of 
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Eavensbird, to allow him to peril liis word and 
his property ; besides this, Bent 

All at once, a thought darted into his brain 
with the quickness of a revelation — Lydney's 
motive. Lord Dane actually stopped still and 
laughed. Laughed to think how obvious it was, 
and how obtuse he had been not to see it before. 
He was breaking into tlie Castle in search of the boa! 
Where had his, Lord Dane's, wite been ? 

All was explained now. That which had ap- 
peared so incomprehensible, was made clear as 
the sun at noonday. There was no murder in 
contemplation for himself — ^unless, perchance, he 
rose up in resistance, and it came to a personal 
conflict — but the Castle was to be stealthily ran- 
sacked for this miserable box, and the plate-chest 
visited as a little profitable interlude between the 
acte. Lord Dane had not forgotten overhearing 
the poacher, Ben Beecher, inform Lydney that 
tradition said there were secret hiding-places in 
the Castle. 

"The villain!" exclaimed Lord Dane, his 
angry eye flashing. " He deserves hanging for 
seducing those poor poachers into it. And this 
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man has been admitted to people's drawing-rooms 
here as an equal; has forced himself into the 
companionship of Maria Lester I" 

A sudden remorse, or something very like it, 
seized on Lord Dane. He had been keeping 
silence while he watched this man, giving him 
his tether, as it were, hoping to catch him out; 
but he now asked himself whether he had not 
done very wrong, and whether society would 
not have just cause to blame him. Another idea 
came into his head; and it seemed to him most 
extraordinary that he should never have thought 
of it before : was Lydney hoping to delude Miss 
Lester into a marriage, for the sake of her for- 
tune ? Every moment the conviction grew upon 
him that it was so, and a hot flush dyed his face 
as he remembered his reprehensible silence to Mr. 
Lester. Ere the flush had cooled, he was strid- 
ing along to Danesheld Hall. 

Mr. Lester and Lady Adelaide had just got in 
from Great Cross, and Maria was alone in the 
drawing-room. She came up to him smiling, her 
hand held out; he thought how charming she 
looked in her pretty white muslin dress, with the 
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rose-blush on her cheeks. Lord Dane asked for 
Mr. Lester. 

"They will be down direc%," said Maria. 
" I think papa is washing his hands.'' 

Maria sat down, quiet and conscious; very- 
conscious had she felt in his presence since the 
offer. Lord Dane, as he looked at her, could 
have bitten his supine tongue with anger— that 
it should have kept silence to Mr. Lester, and so 
have perhaps given further opportunities for that 
adventurer, Lydney, to meet the lovely, inexpe- 
rienced, and, in a degree, improtected girl before 
him. None knew better than Lord Dane, how 
she was neglected and suffered to go her own way 
by her stepmother. 

" Had I known you were at home alone to- 
day, I would have brought Cecilia to pay you a 
long visit." 

" I was all the aflbemoon at Miss Bordillion's. 
"We were trying a new game she has had given 
her — ^table steeple-chase. Did you ever play at 
it?" 

" Ko," said Lord Dane. " How many does it 
take?" 
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"Oh, I think ever so many can play. We 
were four." 

" Yourself and Miss BordiUion, and " 

It needed not his steady gaze to call up the 
rush of red to her face, as he waited for the con- 
tinuance which she could not avoid giving. 

" And young Mrs. James, who had called in, 
and — Mr. Lydney." 

Bemembering what had passed between her 
and Lord Dane in regard to the latter, she could 
not have helped the hesitation at his name; re- 
membering, knowing, what her own feelings were, 
she could as little help the confusion she betrayed. 
Her very neck and arms grew scarlet, her eyelids 
fell, her fingers nervously trembled. Lord Dane 
approached, speaking very gently as he stood and 
looked down upon her. 

" I would not say a word to pain you, Maria ; 
I would give the whole world rather than do it; 
but I did think you would have listened to my 
warning and avoided that man. A worse never 
Hved." 

" Oh, Lord Dane ! you should not say it!" 

He bent down and laid his hand upon her 
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nhiniUler in LIh aiumeHtnem. ^^I am telling jon 
ilui HijnpUi truth, Maria. And that it is tmth 
will in a very few days be patent to yourself, as 
to all, I do not wiuh to say more to you just at 
jirtmunt; only, take care of yourself." 

Mr. Lester appeared. Lord Dane went with 
liini to hin study^ and there entered on his word 
ol* warnin/j; n^iinst Lydnoy. Tlie squire, all im- 
minHmoiiH, received it witli an indifference that 
provoked Lord Dane. He tlien bade Mr. Lester 
iakt^ care, for unleMs he was greatly mistaken, 
Uiti nmn was secretly looking after Maria and her 
turtune, was sohoming to entrap her into some 
an^Wi^mont« 

Mr, Tav^tor hIikhI thunderstruck. Never had 
Muoh a |Hk!»ibiUty ]ai>sontod itself to him ; and he 
i^u^ht it up with an inexplic^ible fear. Schem- 
ing attor his daxightor and her fortime I that four- 
itH^ii Unnisaiul )H>xau1s that it would just ruin him 
f^ Si\"^ wp ? Gn'^at ilroj>* itf water as large as 
pik>^ boMik^^ \fcut tWxm the jK>res* of isjuire Lester's 
skiiu 

L.«)irv) IHttn^ :^) tt^^ ;» wv>rU that eodkl reflect 
VMM >l)Mri)ii ; hi» dk) ihm <e^v«il meuuoa the «:«dgi€ at 
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table steeple -chase. Neither did he breathe a 
hint of the proposed raid on the Castle. But he 
enlarged on the gentleman's poaching propensi- 
ties, on his doubtful* antecedents: and when he 
took his departure, Mr. Lester felt convinced that 
so audacious a villain had never gone unhung. 

Mr. Lester repaired to his tea-dinner in the 
dining-room, where his wife and Maria were 
waiting for him. Scarcely had he sat down to 
it, when the ring of a visitor sounded, and Lyd- 
ney's voice was heard in the halL . Out rushed 
Mr. Lester in a storm of passion, and, with many 
unnecessary words of insult, ordered the young 
man away again. Lady Adelaide stood in con- 
sternation, Maria was terrified, the servants came 
peeping forth. 

"What has occurred? What have I done?" 
were the amazed questions put by Mr. Lydney. 
But the squire would descend to no explanation ; 
he stormed, and swore, and dashed his silvered 
hair from his bow, and almost stamped, and was 
as insulting as a man in a fierce rage can be. 
Mr. Lydney stood his ground, impassive, unruf- 
fled, entirely calm. 
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" An explanation ! — to you !" foamed the 
squire. "How dare you ask it? There's the 
door, sir, and if you don't go out of it without 
further parley, my servants shall thrust you forth. 
Never you j^resume to approach this threshold 
again. Will you go ?" 

He stood yet a minute, his head raised witli a 
half smile, every lineament of his face, every turn 
of his bearing, redolent of proud command, as if 
he was altogetlier superior to the insult; that it 
could not touch him. Tlien, making a movement 
of courtesy to Lady Adelaide, and another to Miss 
Lester, who was ready to drop, he turned and 
went out through the door wliich the footman was 
holding open. And Mr. Lester stared after his 
guest in some bewilderment, for it had suddenly 
struck him how very much, just then, he was 
looking like that other guest who had preceded 
him. 

Tlie other. Lord Dane, was striding home, 
deep in thought, deliberating on the course he 
should take in regard to this threatened night 
attack. What with one thing and another, the 
evening liad a little fevered liim, and he crossed 
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to the heights for a mouthftJ of sea air before 
entering the Castle. He stood on the brow of 
the cliff in the clear atmosphere, catching the ris- 
ing breeze, and looking out on tlie broad expanse 
of sea. All in a minute, it occurred to him that 
he stood on the exact six)t from whence his cousin, 
Harry Dane, had fallen, and he wheeled round, 
in sudden discomfort of feeling, to walk back. 
Right in liis i)ath, miless he turned aside, lay the 
decaying chapel. The moon, never more bright, 
flickered her light on the picturesque ruins as she 
had done in the old days, on the broken walls, 
the tangled green ivy, the worn apertures. Lord 
Dane had never been inside those ruins since that 
long-past time, when he was making love to the 
Lady Adelaide in his heart's fresh romance. 

As he stepped into the ruins, the past days 
came forcibly back to him: it was natural they 
should. The place looked just as it used to look: 
there were tbe faint remains of the altars, the 
grave-stones cold and grey, the damp moss, the 
ghostly-looking open windows ; Lord Dane re- 
membered every spot: nothing there had chan'ged; 
but in himself — ah, how much ! 
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Innenmhly an ho lingered wiiMn the rams, 
ho loHt himself in tlie pa)$t. Vanished scenes came 
back to him, passing before his mind's eye, not 
as a fleeting phantasmagoria, but as if aotaally 
present, a living reality. His love for Adelaide, 
imd her sudden and mysterious rejection of him; 
tlieir mutual deceit towards BLarry Dane, and 
the awful death of tlio latter. When he had 
wandered as fur back as this, the reminiscences 
grow slightly unpleasant, especially in that lonely 
place, so peopled, according to popular belief, 
with ghostly t(^nants, and ghostly fancies. 

It is just possible tliat Lord Dane, though 
as littio given to superstition as most practical 
men, might have acknowledged to some feelii^ 
not altogether cheering. At any rate, he was 
moving to pass out, when a form rose' up outside 
the window aperture close by, and stood there 
in the moonlight looking in; looking, as it seemed, 
at him, Lord Dane. 

And if ever my Lord Dane's noble mind could 
have brought itself to believe in ghosts, it was 
surely then. He stood still and stared; stared 
at the face in the aperture : as its several linea- 
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ments grew upon him, the perspiration oozed out 
from every pore of his skin, and a half-smothered 
cry escaped his lips : for tiiat face was the face 
of the dead — of Harry Dane. 

They were almost close to each other ; that 
fece and his own. The once-femiliar features 
stood out quite distinct in the moonlight, fer too 
clearly for Lord Dane to mistake them for any 
otiier man's. Would he be ashamed, in after 
life, to remember that an awftil feeling of dread 
superstition shook him to the centre, and thait 
he glanced round as if seeking some protection 
from it ? It was but for a moment that his eyes 
were turned away, but when he looked back the 
figure had disappeared. 

An instant given to the recaUing of his senses, 
and he sprang out through the nearest door. 
Nothincr was to be seen. He flew roimd the ruins 
in search. If it was not a ghost, it must have 
been a man : one thing Lord Dane was ready 
to swear to, if necessary, that it was not imagi- 
nation. No person whatever was to be seen ; no 
thing, animate or inanimate, was within that 
view : that anyone could have escaped across the 



himself names for it all the while ; but he believed 
because he could not help it, for the superstitious 
conviction within him was stronger than he was. 

He shook himself . to see whether he was 
awake ; he took off liis hat and rubbed his damp 
brow, and stared up at the sky, and into the 
moon's face, to make sure he was not dreaming. 
He knew he was thinking of liis cousin at the 
time it occurred, and he knew that the super- 
stitious imagination is prone to play curious tricks. 
All m vain. He could neither shake off the belief 
in the apparition nor the fear it left behind it; 
and he turned tail, and walked across to his home 
with marked quickness. 

At the gateway stood Bruff, airing himself; 
the butler had always been given to the custom, 
and it grew with his years. .As he drew aside 
for Lord Dane to pass, he naturally looked at 
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him ; and the man quite started. In the pinched, 
livid features, on which the Castle-lamp shone, 
in the wandering, terrified eyes, Bruflf could 
scarcely recognise his master. 

" If he don't look as if he had seen a ghost !" 
cried the unconscious Bruff. And perhaps it was 
as well, all things considered, that Lord Dane 
did not hear the words. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LONDON BANKEB. 

A TELEGRAPHIC despatch went up to Scotland 
Yard from Lord Dane. It was answered by a 
chief detective- officer in person, one high in the 
force, who reached Dane Castle early the following 
morning. When a peer of the reahn applies for 
this kind of aid, he is well and promptly attended 
to. 

He gave in his name as Blair; and Lord Dane, 
who was only then dressing, hastened to him. 
Truth to say. Lord Dane had no very defined ideas 
on the subject of detective officers, and wondered 
what they were like. He found a gentlemanly 
sort of man in plain attire, educated, pleasant, 
well-informed, with nothing remarkable about 
him, except that he was given to silence and had 
a habit of partly closing his eyes when he looked 
at people. Miss Dane, who was curious on the 
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subject of the strange gentleman with whom her 
brother was going to breakfast in private,fpeeped 
out at him as he was being conducted to a dress- 
ing-room, and saw a good-looking man of forty, 
or thereabouts. She waylaid her brother. 

" Oh, Geoffry dear, do tell me who he is I Is 
he married?" 

To the last question Lord Dane answered yes 
haphazard; to the first he muttered something 
indistinct about his " man of business." 

An appellation which Miss Dane's ideas inune- 
diately connected with money. " Do you mean 
your London banker, Geofiry ?" 

" That's near enough," carelessly answered 
Lord Dane, laughing to himself, for he had not 
the shghtest intention of allowing it to transjrire 
who the stranger was. Upon which Miss Dane, 
confidentially chattering to the household, com- 
municated the fact that it was his lordship's Lon- 
don banker come down on a visit. And the news 
travelled forthwitli to Danesheld. But never in 
all Miss Dane's experience had she imagined any- 
body could take so long a time to breakfast as this 
same London banker. 
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Tlie meal perliaps was not taking very long, 
but the conversation was. In Lord Dane's own 
pleasant moming-rooni, overlooking Danesheld 
with a side view of the sparkling sea, he told his 
tale. Of Lydney's being saved from tlie wTeck ; 
of Ins claiming the japanned box, and its disap- 
ix)arance ; of his having wormed himself into the 
best houses in tlie place ; of his discovered secret 
connection with the poachers and other iU-cha- 
racters ; and of his suspected designs on the for- 
tune of Miss Lester, the daughter of the Squire 
of Danesheld Hall. The final communication 
came last — Lydney's ju'cjected attack on tlie 
Castle. 

iL*. Blair listened to the whole in silence. It 
may be that he did not yet see the absolute neces- 
sity for the services of a detective in the matter ; 
but he did not say it. 

"The name of the inspector here is Young, I 
think ?" he observed. 

'^No: Bent," said Lord Dane. "Young was 
moved to Great Cross a short while ago, and Bent 
took his jJace. Bent was always an opinionated 
sort of man; and, I may be wrong in the notion. 
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but it seems to me that lie upholds Lydiiey, and so 
I sent for you." 

"If I gather your lordship's wishes rightly, 
you would prefer the attack on the Castle not to 
be 8toj»ped : but that the light-fingered gentry 
may be caught in the act ?" 

" Precisely so. The neighbourhood shall have 
its eyes opened as to the nefarious doings of this 
Lydney ; therefore the attack must be allowed to 
take place. I am sorry for the other men, and 
would have spared them if I could; but there's 
no help for it, and they must share the penalty. 
They have been too fond of helping themselves to 
hares and pheasants ; of setting my keepers at de- 
fiance, of doing a little private business in the 
smugghng line: but they would no more have 
ventured to plan such a feat as this, tlian I should. 
Lydney has drawn them into it." 

" I scarcely follow your lordship," said Mi\ 
Blair. " You think Lydney's object in breaking 
into the Castle is not plunder ?" 

" Not his primary object. He will no doubt 
take his share of the plunder ; but his chief object, 
as I believe, is to search for the box." 
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" This boy you speak of, Shad, hinted at an 
assault upon yourself." 

" He took up a wrong noticMi," was Lord 
Dane's confident answer. " Rely upon it, they 
would be too glad that I should sleep, undisturbed, 
through the proceedings, and only wake up to find 
them and the plate-chest safely off*." 

Mr. Blair seemed to be following out things 
with hi& fingers. 

" This man, Lydney, as good as accused you 
^f detaining his box ?" 

'' He has insolently accused me of it from 
the first; both before my face and behind my 
back. My own opinion is, tliat the box never be- 
longed to him, never was in his charge ; that he 
put in a claim to it when it was lying on the beach, 
thinking he could do so with impunity." 

" He has offered a thousand pounds reward 
for its recovery," quietly remarked the detective. 

Lord Dane drew do^vn the corners of his lips. 
"Yes, and got his credulous landlord to be an- 
swerable for the money. Bent shirked the subject 
when I was last with him, simply telling me to 
my face that they were satisfied." 
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"Did I understand your lordship correctly, 
that Bent searched the Castle himself for the 
box?" 

" Yes ; immediately that the stir arose respect- 
ing it I allowed it, for he seemed rather to 
doubt whetlier any of my servants could have 
secreted the box. Which, however, was an im- 
possibility." 

" And why did Bent not tell this to Lydney ?" 
" Bent did tell him ; told him at once." 
" Then, excuse me, Lord Dane, but I do not 
see my probabilities clear just here. If Lydney 
has been assured by the police that the box is not 
in the Castle, how can you suppose that he is 
breaking in to search for it ?" 

Lord Dane paused. He did not wish to repeat 
that scandal he had heard whispered by Ben 
Beecher, touching possible secret hiding-places 
in the Castle and former smuggling, even to 
Mr. Blair. That Lydney was breaking in, in 
consequence of that communication, to search 
for the hiding-places, he had not the faintest 
doubt: but he felt it not altogether convenient 
to say as much to this detective. 
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" Rely upon it that Lydney's object is to 
search for the box," was the impressive rejoinder 
of Lord Dane, " I don't say but the plate may 
contribute its attraction." 

Mr. Blair mused. " Ha-v^ you any cause 
to think this American entertains an ill-feeling 
towards you ?" he presently asked. . 

" No ; except what may arise from his ridicu- 
lous suspicion that I detained the box. He is 
aware no doubt tliat I have found him out to be 
a bad character : perhaps has heard that I warned 
nis landlord, Eavensbird, against him. I have 
also warned Squire Lester." 

Mr. Blair's fingers were quiet now, but he 
was evidently thinking. " Where is your police- 
station ?" he inquired. 

" In the heart of Danesheld. I will walk with 
you to it." 

^^I understand that your lordship gives the 
entire charge of this business into my hands?" 
observed the detective. 

" Undoubtedly." 

" Then you must allow me to go to work toy 
own way. I would prefer to visit the station 
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alone. All your lordship has to do, is to keep 
still." 

^^ And what are your plans ?" 

" I have formed none at present. Tliere will 
be no difficulty of course in entrapping these 
gentry when they make the attack: but to find 
out who this American is, and his antecedents, 
may not be so easy. And I presume it is on this 
point you chiefly require my services." 

" It is. Tlie attack upon the Castle could 
have been dealt with by the pohce here ; but they 
are not ca])able of tracking out tlie past of tliis 
Lydney." 

Mr. Blair rose. " Your lordship of course 
understands that it must not be known who I am, 
and what I have come about ?" 

Lord Dane laughed : it seemed so superfluous 
a caution. " You are a private fi'iend on a visit 
to me, Mr. Blair." 

Mr. Blair walked into the town and found the 
police-station. On its door, conspicuous enough, 
though greatly soiled, was the notice still, offering 
the thousand pounds reward for the recovery of 
the japanned box. He read it rapidly as he 
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ready mentioned, was Mr. Beni Scotland Yard 
had Lad communications from Mr. Bent, and 
judged bim to be a shrewd officer, in spite of 
sundiy errors in his spelling and composition. 
The stranger, in a summary sort of way, began 
asking questions of Danesheld and its inhabitants^ 
of the police-station, and oiher things. It aroused 
the ire of the inspector, who was a great man in 
his own estimation, and objected to be interfered 
with, save by tlie local magistrates or by my Lord 
Dane. 

" I should be glad to know who you are — 
coming in and examining into my business !" cried 
he, resentfully. 

" Should you ?" was the quiet answer. " I am 
Mr. Blair." 

" Mr. Blair ?" repeated Bent, wondering where 
he had heard the name, for it seemed familiar to 
him. 
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" Of Scotland Yard. I have come down on a 
matter of business." 

It was explained now, and tlie inspector 
jumped off his stool, in inward tremour. 

'' I beg your pardon, sir, I had no idea — ^please 
to step into the inner room. I hope — I'm sure I 
hope nothing in our office has fallen under dis- 
pleasure up there ?" 

" Not that I have heard," said Mr.Blair, as he 
followed to the inner room, from which a police- 
man, quietly reading the newspaper, was uncere- 
moniously expelled. 

He sat down, and entered into easy conversa- 
tion with Bent, about nothing in particular, his 
shrewd perceptions at work all the while as to the 
man before him : and he saw that he might be 
trusted and could be discreet. 

" Now then, Mr. Bent, I want a little infor- 
mation from you. Who is this American that's 
stopping in tlie place, named Lydney ?" 

" Well, I don't know who he is," confidentially 
rejoined Mr. Bent, who stood while he talked, and 
appeared to prefer it. " We can't make him out, 
sir. He seems every inch a gentleman : in speech, 
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in maimers — in short you'd not take him for any- 
thing less than a nobleman. Perhaps, though, what 
has led us to the thought is, that there's such a 
likeness to the Danes about him.'' 

Mr. Blair hfted his head. " To Lord Dane?" 
" Well, yes, to Lord Dane ; a sort of general 
resemblance ; and particularly to some of the Danes 
who are gone. That fact has, I think, given us a 
.good impression of him. On the other hand, he 
mixes himself up with poachers and disreputable 
people, goes into tlie woods with them at night, 
lodges at a public-house, and — in short, we are 
puzzled. He is an exceedingly nice young fellow ; 
>takes with everybody." 

" Was it his own box that was lost?" 
" He says not. He has been in a fever over it 
all along, and has oifered a thousand pounds re- 
ward." 

" When he is probably not worth a hundred 
pence. Had that box been produced, and the re- 
ward claimed, you might have found yourselves 
in a dilemma. You countrymen are so in- 
cautious." 

" We have not been incautious in this, though 
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we are countrymen," returned Mr. Bent, with a 
cough. " I hold the money." 

'' The thousand pounds ?" exclaimed Mr. Blair. 

" Yes, sir, in bank notes. Lord Dane and 
others seemed to cast reflections upon me for ac- 
cepting tlie guarantee of the landlord, Ravensbird, 
so I spoke to Mr, Lydney, and he brought the 
notes and deposited them with me." 

" Good ones, I suppose?" carelessly remarked 
the inspector. 

Mr. Bent gave a significant nod. " Of course 
I handed him an acknowledgment, and he can 
reclaim them whenever he chooses to withdraw the 
offer of reward." 

" Lord Dane does not know of this." 

"Nobody knows of it, sir, but myself: tlie 
young man exacted a promise of absolute secrecy. 
Lord Dane's opinion is, that Lydney himself has 
possession of the box ; but — " 

" No, it is not," interrupted Mr. Blair. 

"I can assure you that it is," said the in- 
spector. 

" I can assure you that it is tio^," authorita- 
tively corrected Mr. Blair. " If his lordship 



" Have you heard that there's a plot afloat to 
break into Dane Castle ?" 

" No 1" cried Mr. Bent in surprise. " Who's 
getting it up ?" 

So much as ho deemed necessary to tell for the 
furtherance of his own purposes, Mr. Blair told. 
Ho said that Lydney's primary object appeared to 
be the searching for the box, his second the plate- 
chest. 1^ It is," he concluded, " the business that 
I have been summoned down upon." 

^' I never was more perplexed in my life," 
cried Bent, when he had somewhat gathered his 
scared senses. " Lydney break into the Castle 
after plate ! It seems impossible. I can't under- 
stand this at all, sir." 

'' Neither can I, now that you have told me 
you hold tlic thousand pounds," acknowledged Mr. 
Blair. '' It was tolerably clear before. A man 
capable of offering a .thousand pounds reward for 
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the recovery of a small box, and depositing the 
money, would scarcely break into a house iSo steal 
plate. What was in the box ?" 

" Documents, he says. He has always ex- 
pressed a conviction that the box is in the Castla 
Surely he'd never break in after it !" 

" But it was never seen to go into the Castle," 
debated the detective officer. 

" Only by a disreputable boy, named Shad^ 
who is the deuce's own cousin for telling lies when 
it suits his purpose. He says it did go in, the 
reptile ; and I don't know in this case why he 
should say so if it didn't / can't tell !" concluded 
the man, as if the matter were wholly beyond 
him. " It's the oddest thing in the world where 
the box can be." 

Mr. Blair began to think so too. " Where can 
I get at this Shad ?" he asked. " I should like to 
meet him — accidentally, you imderstand." 

The inspector directed him to the wood, where 
Shad was always prowling, giving at the same 
time a description of the gentleman's person, not 
likely to be mistaken ; and Mr. Blair went out. 

And now it is necessary to mention that the 
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first use Squire Lester made of Lord Dane's com- 
munication to him regarding Lydney, was to carry 
it to Miss Bordillion, and caution lier to drop all 
intercourse. 

That lady was not altogether unprepared for 
the warning. She had for some little time been 
aware that her own house was nearly the only one 
tvhoso doors were cordially opened to Mr. Lydney ; 
she began to have rising doubts herself, and she 
acquiesced with a sigh in Mr. Lester's recommen- 
dation that her doors should be closed in future. 

There had been no opportunity of acting upon 
it, for Mr. Lydney had not called; but on this 
morning, while Mr. Blair was making his visit to 
the poHce-station, it happened that he presented 
himself at her door. 

" Not at home, sir," answered the servant 
Mary, turning very red with the untruth. 

But at that identical moment, who should come 
to the window — which in the small house was 
close by the door — but Miss Bordillion herself.. 
Mr. Lydney looked at her and then at the servant, 
a smile crossing his face. The girl felt vexed and 
confused ; and she attempted a justification. 
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"It is not my fault, sir, that I can't admit you: 
I am but obeying orders." 

" Miss Bordillion lias desired you not to admit 
me when I call ?" 

" Well, yes, sir, she has. I'm sure I'm very 
sorry to be rude." 

He tore a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote on 
it some words, and sent it in. 

" Allow me to see you for a few minutes. I ask 
it as a favour J*^ 

Miss Bordillion thought one more interview, 
could not signify. AVith that noble face of his 
there before her, she seemed to lose all her doubts 
of him. Earely had she seen anyone, but for 
these doubts, in whom she could have placed con- 
fidence so implicit ; and she liked him very much 
for his own sake. 

" I thank you for admitting me," he began, as 
he entered and held out his hand, which j^he took as 
usual. " That I am not in favour with Danesheld, 
the last week or two has made me painfully aware; 
lut I did hope the prejudice would not extend to 
jou. You have regarded me as a friend. Miss 
Jordillion, and I oiow come purposely to ask you 
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"You have probably heard that Mr. Lester 
has turned me from his door," he continued, find- 
ing she did not speak; and Miss Bordillion bowed 
in answer. "I inquired hi& grounds for that 
gratuitous insult, but he wholly refused to state 
them. Yesterday I waa passed in the street by 
Captain DuflP and his wife ; upon meeting the cap- 
tain later, I demanded what the cause was, and he 
civilly evaded the question. It appears to me that 
I have a right to be told what all this is, and so I 
come to you to ask. Miss Bordillion. A man can<* 
not meet a charge unless he knows its nature." 

" That there are tales, vague rumours, abroad 
to your prejudice, it would be folly of me to pre- 
tend to ignore," she at length answered. " Bui I 
think the removing of them rests in a great mei^ 
sure with yourself." i 

" In what way ?" | 

" It appears to me that you should dedare wh4 
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to treat me a» one. Tell me, if yoacan, wiiat the 
rnmcmrs against me are, and whatfinin tiiejtake.^ 

Miss BordiUicm hesitated in perplexitT, ascared 
Aibihj called up by the unpleasantness of the posi- 
tion, in her delkate face. 

^^Tou have probablj heard that Mr. Lester 
has tnmed me fiiom his door," he ecmtinned, find- 
ing she did not speak; and Miss Bordillion bowed 
in answer. ^^I inquired his grounds fiir that 
gratuitous insult, but he whollj refused to state 
them. Yesterday I was passed in the street by 
Captain Duff and his wife ; upon meeting the cap- 
tain later, I demanded what the cause was, and he 
civilly evaded the question. It appears to me that 
I have a right to be told what all this is, and so I 
come to you to ask, Miss Bordillion. A man can- 
not meet a charge unless he knows its nature." 

" That there are tales, vague rumours, abroad 
to your prejudice, it would be folly of me to pre- 
tend to ignore," she at length answered. " But I 
think the removing of them rests in a great mea- 
sure with yourself." 

" In what way ?" 

"It appears to me that you should declare whd 
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you are. You have said you are of good family, 
a family of some note in England. I am sure I 
received the assertion with perfect reliance on its 
truth, as I make no doubt others did. But you see, 
a long while has gone on, and you do not give 
more particulars." 

An expression of amusement crossed his face ; 
and it rather vexed Miss Bordillion^ 

" I suppose people have been searching through 
the peerage and baronetage, and all your other 
red books, to find the name of Lydney," said he. 

" Something very like it, I believe," she an- 
swered. " You must perceive how it is, Mr. Lyd- 
ney: had you said nothing about your father 
having been of good English family, the question 
would not have arisen. American birth nobody 
thinks, of inquiring into." 
' . " Who first originated these doubts ?" 

" I do not know." 

" Lord Dane, in all probability. Miss Bor- 
diUion, I did not think you would have shut your 
doors against me." 

" I cannot do otherwise," she said, quite dis- 
tressed at the turn the conversation was takings, 
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yet considering it better to speak pretty freely. 
" It is impossible that I can fly in the face of 
society : for one thing, the circumstances^ do not 
justify it ; for another, I should greatly anger my 
connections at the Hall, the Lesters." 

^^Ah!" returned he, significantly. "I am 
accused, I hear, amidst other heinous sins, of en- 
tertaining designs on the fortune of Miss Lester." 

" Where did you hear that?" she exclaimed in 
her surprise. 

'^ I am supposed to be doing my best to delude 
Miss Lester into a runaway marriage for the sake 
of grasping her fourteen thousand pounds," he 
continued, passing by the question. " Allow me to 
assure you. Miss Bordillion, and I do so on my 
honour, that whenever I do marry, it will be of 
no moment to me whether my wife shall possess 
fourteen thousand pounds or not as many pence." 

" I wish you would not mention these things," 
she cried ; " they only pain me to hear them. For 
myself I cannot help feeling confidence in you ; 
there is something about you that I have trusted 
from the first, and trust still. But if you reflect 
for a moment, you will see how impossible it is 
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that I can run against the stream of popular opin- 
ion by continuing to receive you here. Were you 
but more open as to yourself, the case would 
be different. If I were you, Mr. Lydney," she 
suddenly said, rising and holding out her hand as 
a signal of departure, " I would not remain longer 
at Danesheld." 

" That proves how much you share in the gen- 
eral prejudice," he rejoined, as he shook her hand 
heartily. " I do not blame you. Miss Bordillion : 
and of course I cannot, intrude longer : but you 
must allow me to express a hope that the time will 
come when you may welcome me again." 

The air seemed lighter to Miss BordiUion as he 
went out In her confusion of mind she actually 
slipped the bolt of the room door and then stood 
with her back against it. One thought above all 
others was making itself prominently heard — that 
he had not said a single word to clear up the slan- 
der. Neither did ho betray suitable shame, but 
on the contrary had never in his life looked more 
independent, or carried a lighter air with him. 

As he went out, he found Miss Lester talking 
to the servant. The girl in fact, still waiting at 
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the front door, was giving her the history of the 
contretemps. He accosted the young lady, request- 
ing a few moments' conversation with her, and 
without waiting for yes or no, drew her rather 
peremptorily into a little bit of a room where she 
and Edith used to do their lessons in the old days. 
Trophies, in the shape of slates and maps, adorned 
the walls ^till. Closing the door, he stood before 
h^r : if Miss Bordillion, bolted in her parlour still, 
had but known it ! 

" Maria," he began, calling her as he had 
rarely done before, by her christian name, " I am 
about to put your friendship, your confidence in 
me to the test. Dark tales are abroad to my pre- 
judice; insinuations that I am not what I ap- 
pear to be, a gentleman, but on the contrary a 
suspicious character, altogether an adventurer. 
Do you believe them ?" 

" No," she quietly answered, lifting her eyes, 
ftdl of trust, to his. 

" Thank you. If I owe the reftiting of them 
to any one, above all others, it is to you. And 
yet I cannot do it ; the time has not come. Will 
you wait on a little while, not doubting me ?" 
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1^16 looked at him again, her face full of faith 
and hope ; and he took both her hands and held 
them in hie. 

9 

" It is brought against me, I find, amidst other 
charges, that I am striving to gain the affections 
of Miss Lester, for the sake of securing her for- 
tune. Into Ihe state of Miss Lester's affections 
I may not enter, but I honestly avow that she has 
gained mine. I can say no more now, except that 
when I present myself before Mr. Lester to ask his 
daughter's hand in marriage, he will find that in 
fortune and condition I am at least his equal. I — 
I am not offending you in saying so much ?" he 
broke off, for she was struggling to fi*ee her hands. 

No, he was not offending her : far from it ; her 
heart only beat more responsively to the avowal ; 
but she was in truth terribly agitated, and her wet 
eyelashes rested on her crimson cheeks. Here he 
was — this adventurer, as everybody was calling 
him — making her an offer of marriage, and she 
was only too conscious that she loved him, what- 
ever he might be. 

" Until then, you will trust me," he whispered 
in a tone of the deepest tenderness. 
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A(}:ain she onlv danced at liim in answer, but 
it was quite enough. As he held her hands to liim, 
the temptation to bend his head and kiss the blush- . 
inff face was over finreat ; but William Lvdnev was 
a man of honour in spite of what tliey said of him ; 
and he resisted it. 

" God bless vou, Maria. Tlie cloud will soon 
pass.'' 

Man', discreetly waiting at the oi)en front door, 
and giving no warning to her mistress, as of course 
she might have done, offereil a wonl of excuse to 
Mr. Lydney as he passed her. "Indeed, sir, I 
was obliged to do it,'' she said, looking inclined to 
crv. 

" Of course vou were ; it was not A'our faiJt," 
he cordially answered, slipping some silver into 
her hand. " Who's that ?" 

The "who's that" applied to a stranger who 
was passing : a gentleman who turned round and 
looked keenly at him ; very keenly, Mr. Lydney 
thought. It was not, however, an offensive stare ; 
but the eyes that gave it appeared to have a pecu- 
liar power of their own for taking in all points of 
any object on which they rested. 
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" I hope he will know me again," said Mr. 
Lydney, good-humouredly. " I wonder who he 



' is." 



" It's my Lord Dane's banker, sir," was the 
girl's answer. " One of the Castle footmen went 
by but now with a carpet-bag he had been fetch- 
ing from the station ; he told me it belonged to my 
lord's London banker, who has come down on a 
visit ; and just then the gentleman came in sight 
and he said that was him. Thank you very much, 
sir. Good morning, Mr. Lydney, sir." 

The last words, spoken loud, for Mr. Lydney 
was already nearly out of sight, reached the ears 
of the "banker." He turned back and accosted 
the servant. 

" Did I hear you call that gentleman Lyd- 
ney?" 

" Yes, sir. Tliat's Mr. Lydney." 

Mr. Blair gazed after liim until he was out of 
sight. It might be, that Lydney did not answer 
to the pictiure he had mentally formed of him. 

" He does look like a gentleman," were the 
words that escaped him; it seemed, involun- 
tarily. 
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" He is a gendeman, if ever there was one/* 
cried the yornig woman warmly. 

'' All," soliloquised Mr. Blair, "just the fellow 
to drop down in a country place and take it by 
storm, whether the good looks are fiJse pr whether 
they're genuine. Bent's right: there's a cut of 
Lord Dane about him : I wonder *' 

What Mr. Blair wondered, never was spoken, 
even to himself. For he shook his thoughts away, 
as not being likely to hold water. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NIGHT ATTACK. 

Lord Dane's London banker remained on his 
visit, and made himself popular. There was 
scarcely a place to which he did not penetrate, 
even to Granny Bean's hospitable dwelling, where 
he won that estimable old crone's heart by a huge 
present of tobacco, and took a pipe with her. 
Granny gave him her version of a great many 
people, and particularly of Lydney and Wilfred 
Lester. She called them "limbs," and sundry 
other names. 

Mr. Blair got intimate with Ravensbird and 
his wife, amidst others. The Sailors' Rest was a 
convenient halting-place in going to and from the 
Castle, and Mr. Blair took a fancy to some French 
liqueur kept there, and was continually turning 
in for a petit verre of it. Sometimes he would 
talk to Ravensbird while he drank it, sometimes 
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to madame, and he got curious, in a social friendly 
way, as to their guest, young Lydney. But with 
all Mr. Blair's craft, he really elicited nothing 
that was of service to him, nothing particularly 
for, nothing against, that young man. My Lord 
Dane had wanted Lydney turned out, Kavensbird 
said confidentially one day ; but he didn't see his 
way clear to do it : so long as the American paid 
for what he had, and conducted himself well, why 
should he part with a profitable customer? Al- 
together Mr. Blair obtained no reliable informa- 
tion from any quarter, and so tliere was nothing 
for it but to wait imtil Lydney cut oflF his own 
head. 

If feverish rushings into Lawyer Apperly's 
office could accomplish that decapitation, it was 
being done quickly. Never a day passed, scarcely 
an hour, but Mr. Lydney was there, demanding 
whether there was news of that man of law, and 
when he would be at home. And as yet with no 
result. 

On the Saturday morning, however, the Sa- 
turday of the week that had witnessed the arrival 
of Mr. Blair at Danesheld, news came, and nobody 
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was more glad of it than the clerk, young Crofts, 
for he had grown, as he avowed to his friends, 
" sick and tired of seeing that bothering Lydney." 

" He'll be home to-night or to-morrow," said 
the clerk. " Any way, in time for business on 
Monday morning." 

" You are sure?" cried Mr. Lydney, eagerly. 
" Have you heard from Mr. Apperly himself?" 

" How could I tell you if we hadn't heard?" 
retorted young Crofts, resentfully. " Perhaps," 
he continued, with sarcasm, " Mr. James might 
let you see the letter if you asked." 

Away went Mr. Lydney with the information 
to Wilfred Lester. Wilfred received it with in- 
difference. Explosively eager as he had once 
been for the lawyer's return, latterly he had cooled 
down upon it. What good could Apperly be to 
him, or any other lawyer, while his father refused 
to show the deed? For this week past it had 
struck Lydney that Wilfred Lester avoided him, 
and the yoimg American asked himself whether 
he also could be influenced by the tales that were 
abroad to his prejudice. It made no difference 
to him; he never lost sight of his promise to 
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Maria, and three parts of his time, night and^daj^ 
were spent in quietly looking after the moAements 
of Wilfred. But the poachers seemed unusually 
quiet ; nothing was stirring. 

And nothing had come of the projected attack 
on the Castle. Night after night when the house- 
hold had retired, Bruff, the only one to whom 
the secret was disclosed, let in a small band of 
policemen in plain clothes, and let them out again 
with morning light Mr. Blair wondered whether 
his visit was to turn out a superfluous one, and 
Lord Dane had the fidgets perpetually. 

On the Sunday evening they were sitting in 
the dining-room, hngering late over their wine, 
when a faint tapping came to one of the windows. 
Lord Dane rose, pulled aside the white blind, and 
found Mr. Shad's face on the other side the glass. 
He had got up on the iron railings and was stand- 
ing on the spikes, leaning forward and holding on 
by the window frame. 

" You young imp I" exclaimed Lord Dane, 
throwing up the window, " what brings you here?" 

Shad, active as a cat, was in the room in a 
trice, and stood there catching up his breathy 
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which seemed nearly gone for good, between rtm- 
ning and excitement. 

'^ They be coming on this very night, my lard. 
They — they — ^they be there a-plaiming it." 

Mr. Blair advanced, seated Shad upon a chair, 
and got him to tell his news calmly. The sub- 
stance of it was that he had seen the conspirators 
in the wood, and heard enough to convince him 
the attack was about to be made this night. When 
he left, they were tying black crape to their 
hats. 

" How many did you see?" asked Mr. Blair. 

"I see four: two tall and two short," an- 
swered Shad. " The three was them I tolled my 
lard on before; the t'other, which was tallest 
of all, was like — I didn't see his face, though," 
broke- oft* Shad. "He was sitted down on the 
stump all the time, with the black afore his nose." 

" Who was he like ? Speak out." 

" Well, I never heered him speak, and I never 
see him get up, but he was like Will Lester." 

" Nonsense !" interposed Lord Dane. " As if 
Wilfi'ed Lester would turn housebreaker! The 
boy's a fool, Blair, and has always been deemed 
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one. You must mean Lydney," he sharply added 
to Shad. 

Now the boy was not a fool : he had a vast 
deal too much cunning to be a fool; and that 
cunning he was incessantly calling into requisi- 
tion. It did not in the least matter to Shad 
whether the silent gentleman in the disguising 
crape might be Mr. Lydney or Mr. Wilfred 
Lester: his opinion was tliat it was the latter; 
but as the suggestion appeared to give offence to 
Lord Dane, who would evidently be better pleased 
to hear that it was Lydney, Shad's cunning 
prompted him to veer round. 

" Well, I dunno," said he, with admirable 
simplicity. " Lydney 's tall, too, he is ; and the 
man was broad, here," touching his chest, " and 
so's Lydney. Yes, my lord, 'twas more like 
Lydney. 'Twas the leggins made me think o' 
Will Lester; but I see Lydney with a pair on 
one day." 

" Safe to be Lydney," said Lord Dane in the 
ear of Mr. Blair. And the latter nodded. 

"What more did you hear?" he asked of 
Shad. 
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" I didn't hear no more, sir. They wam't 
talking, except a odd word about the veils; and 
I crept oflF to tell his lardship." 

Mr. Blair turned to Lord Dane, and they si>oke 
together for a few moments in an undertone. Mr. 
Shad was then gingerly lifted to the spikes again, 
and told to jump down. This accomplished, Lord 
Dane gave him a parting word of admonition. 

" You go home at once. Shad, and get to bed. 
If you lingered near the Castle, there might be a 
danger of your getting shot in mistake for one of 
the thieves. Should these men get dropped upon 
through your information, you shall have such a 
reward as you have never seen in your life. Make 
the best of your way home." 

Away tore Shad, as if in a hurry of obedience. 
But the moment he was at a safe distance from 
the Castle, he darted within shade of the friendly 
hedges of a by-lane, to give vent unseen to his 
superfluous jolUty, quite unconscious that he nearly 
darted into the embrace of a gentleman. Shad 
threw up his arms, capered his feet, performed in 
short all sorts of antics, and spoke out with his 
tongue: 
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" Go home to bed, my lard says, says he. Not 
I ; I'd like to see the ftm. And as if I didn't 
know Will Lester, though he have got the black 
crape over his face ! He — " 

Sliad foxmd himself pinioned. Tlie gentleman 
was Mr. Lydney, who had strolled out from tlie 
Sailors' Rest to smoke a ci^ar. 

" What is that about Will Lester and black 
crape, Shad?" 

Shad began to howl. He was a-going home 
to his granny's to bed, he was. 

" You Kttle hypocrite !" exclaimed Mr. Lydney^ 
" do you suppose I want to hurt you ? Look here. 
Shad ; you cannot play the simpleton with me, so 
just put off that idiotic folly. I ask you what you 
meant, when you alluded to Wilfred Lester's hav- 
ing black crape over his face, and I ask to know. 
If you don't choose to tell me, I will take you off 
now to the police-station, and you shall tell it 
there." 

" I daredn't tell nobody," rejoined Shad. 

" Yes, you dare ; you can tell me. What 
' fiin' is it that's going on to-night ? I mean to 
know." 
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A little more skirmishing, and then Mr. Lydney 
suddenly exclaimed : " Did you ever see a sove- 
reign, Shad ?" 

"I have see'd 'em," returned Shad, with a 
stress upon the " see'd." 

" Would you like to possess one ?" 

" Oh !" aspirated Shad in trembling delight, 
his mouth beginning to water. 

" I said I would give you a sixpence if you 
told me the truth about the box. Tell me the 
truth now of what is doing to-night, and I will 
give you a golden sovereign." 

For that tempting bait. Shad would have sold 
Danesheld and everybody in it, himself included. 
A sovereign, twenty whole shillings, really seemed 
to the boy interminable riches, sufficient to buy 
up all the tame rabbits within the circuit of 
his knowledge. But Shad was feeling puzzled. 
If this was the night of the grand expedition, and 
Mr. Lydney was strolling about enjoying idleness 
and a cigai', he could not be in it, as had been 
surmised. Shad's cunning came to the rapid con- 
clusion that he was not in it, and that they had 
been under a mistake in supposing so. Still he 
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hesitated, uncertain whether the disclosure might 
not bring him inconveniently under the enemy's 
displeasure. 

Mr. Lydney struck a fusee, took a sovereign 
from his pocket, and held it in the light The at- 
traction was irresistible to the poor covetous eyes, 
and Shad made a clean breast of the secret, putting 
Mr. Lydney into possession of as much as he knew 
himself. "The Castle was about to be broke into 
that night, and the plate-chest stoled, and my lard 
murdered," was the substance. 

No wonder Mr. Lydney received it with in- 
creduUty : expressing, it must be confessed, some 
slight doubt of the accuracy of the mformation. 

" I see 'em ; they be a-tying the black crape 
over their faces at this very time," was Shad's 
eager rejoinder. " There's Drake, and Nicholson, 
and Ben Beecher; and Will Lester was sitting 
down, ready. My lard broke out upon me sharp, 
a-saying it warn't him ; he said it was you." 

" Lord Dane said it was I !" repeated Mr. 
Lydney. 

" Leastways," cried Shad, retracting, lest he 
. mificht be sjetting himself into hot water, " he said, 
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* Was it Mr. Lydney or was it Will Lester ?' 'cause 
both was tall. So I said as I couldn't swear to 
neither of 'em for certain, when I see it angered 
him. As if I didn't know Will Lester !" 

After some further coUoquj', Shad was dis- 
missed, and Mr. Lydney remained in a state of 
great perplexity and discomposure. That Wilfred 
Lester had joined in certain night expeditions of 
the poachers, touching game, he had made himself 
only too sure ; but that he would rush madly into 
crime, was incomprehensible. One of two things 
was certain ; he must have lost his senses, or be- 
come utterly reckless. 

How could he, Lydney, prevent its taking 
place ? at any rate prevent Lester's joining in it ? 
It was indispensable he should be prevented, not 
only for his own sake, but for his family's ; and a 
deep flush rose to Mr. Lydney' s brow, as he 
thought of the terrible disgrace it would reflect on 
Maria, of the misery to the poor young wife. As 
he thus mused, he became conscious that some 
men were passing in the direction of the Castle ; 
not together ; singly and quietly : they were in plain 
clothes, but he recognised the faces] of two, and 
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knew them to be the police going up to their night- 
watch in the Castle, as described to him by Shad, 
who had tracked their steps night after night. 
All Mr. Lydney could do was to follow them ; to 
search in the wood for Wilfred Lester then, would 
be hopeless ; and he took up his position so as to 
command a 'vaew of the approach to tlie Castle 
back and front; and there he remained on 
watch. 

Meanwhile, the Castle retired to rest as usual, 
in blissftd unconsciousness that any inbreak was 
contemplated, or that Mr. BrufF remained up to 
admit night-guardians. Mr. Blair privately told 
the men that the attack might be expected; the 
lights were put out, and all was in readiness. 

They waited and waited : the men in their ap- 
pointed places, Mr. Blair and Lord Dane convers- 
ing in whispers and listening with all their ears, 
BrufF in excitement. They waited and waited on. 
The clock struck one. 

"It's odd they don't come," muttered Mr. 
Blair. 

Suddenly, shots were heard in the distant 
wood. The police came out of their hiding-places; 
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Lord Dane and BrufF, unused to this sort of thing, 
made a silent rush to the hall. 

" Back, every one of you," was the stem 
whisper of Mr. Blair. " It is coming on now." 

" They have met with some obstacle and are 
fighting in the wood," said Lord Dane. 

"Back, all of you, to your places," reiterated 
the detective. " Those shots ai'e a ruse to draw 
the attention of the keepers from the Castle, should 
any be near it. I expected something of the sort. 
They'll be here directly, now. Whatever you may 
hear or see, let none stir forth until I give the 
signal." 

Back they went, and the Castle returned to 
silence. And still they waited and waited on. 

Mr. Lydney was also waiting at his post out- 
side, thinking the night and the housebreakers 
very long. He heard the town-clock strike one ; 
and he heard the shots in the wood. It did not 
occur to him to take tlie view of them that the 
detective had done, and they disturbed him much : 
but he could not quit his present post. It was a 
muggy, disagreeable, damp night ; the early part 
of it had been clear, but the weather was chang- 
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ney looked out and encountered Shad. 

" So you are here ! instead of having gone 
home to bed !" 

" Don't lay hold on me then, please, sir," 
panted Shad, who was out of breatli. " I'm a- 
going to the Castle to tell Lard Dane. I know 
he's up, a- waiting." 

"To tell him what?" 

"'Taint the Castle they be on to. It's the 
Hall." 

"What?" cried Lydney. 

"They've a-broke into it: they be in it now. 
I've been a-dodging on to 'em all the night, and 
they be gone right into tlie Hall, instead o' coming 
here. They've took a pane out at one o' the win- 
ders." 

All that had been dark grew clear to Lydney. 
Wilfred Lester was after the deed — the deed re- 
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latlng to his property, which his father persisted 
in withholding from his perusal. The conviction 
came upon Lydney with the light of a revelation. 

He was quite correct ; let us give one moment 
of pause to say it. No attack whatever had been 
purposed for the Castle, and the error was Shad's. 
Poor, mistaken, reckless Wilfred Lester deemed 
he was doing quite a justifiable thing in breaking 
into the Hall at night to seize upon his own pro- 
perty. Had Mr. Apperly been at home to advise 
him, it might never have occurred ; but Mr. Ap- 
perly was away, and had curtly declined by letter 
to have anything further to do with the business. 
So Wilfred organised the attack, and got the three 
men mentioned to join in it. He supplied himself 
with keys, but they might fail; and in that ease 
the heavy leaden safe would have to be carried 
away: hence the numerous company. And it 
perhaps scarcely need bo added, that Wilfred was 
ignorant of the men's intention to steal; to steal 
the plate ; this was a little private arrangement of 
their ovm. They had never gone so far in crime 
yet, but the opportunity seemed too good to be 
missed. 
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With a cry of dismay, Lydney turned to- 
wards the Hall ; but, ere he had gone a yard, he 
stopped and grasped Shad. 

" You must not go to the Castle, Shad: there's 
no need to acquaint Lord Dane with this. I will 
not have you go there." 

Shad lifted his cunning and covetous eyes. 
^' They be on the watch, up there, they be ; and if 
I goes and tells his lardship that the lot hain't 
cojning, maybe he'll pay me for it" 

"And a pretty thing you'd do!" returned 
Mr. Lydney, meeting cUnning with cunning* 
" You would put them off their guard at the 
Castle ; and how do you know that the lot, as you 
call them, may not take a turn up there, after they 
have done with the Hall? Would Lord Dane 
reward you for that ?" 

Shad opened his eyes. The notion had not 
struck him. 

" You be quiet, Shad, that is all you have to 
do. Be entirely silent as to the doings of this 
night, and especially as to Wilfred Lester. K I 
find that you are, I will do something better for 
you than even the sovereign." 
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• He sped along to the Hall, as he spoke, with his 
fleetest foot. Shad stood in indecision ; but the 
prospect of seeing the " fun" was irresistible, and 
he shambled off in the wake of Mr. Lydney. 

Lydney seemed to gain the Hall in no time. 
He leaped on to the grounds and stood a moment 
to reconnoitre ; but all was silent as the grave. 
Nothing was to be seen, nothing heard ; the 
blinds were drawn before the windows ; the in- 
mates, so far as could be observed to the contrary, 
were sleeping peacefiilly and undisturbed. Had 
that iniquitous Shad deceived him, he was begin- 
ning to wonder, when he was startled by the loud 
report of a pistol inside the house. At the same 
moment, some figure, who or what he could not 
see in the obscurity, ran out at the front door, and 
darted into the mass of clustering shrubs on the 
right. As quickly, and perhaps incautiously, 
Lydney darted into the Hall, confused thoughts of 
succouring the inmates and of screening Wilfred, 
passing through his brain. 

Mr. Shad had not been deceitful. The pane 
was cut out of a back window ; and Drake, 
entering, undid its fastenings and admitted the 
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rest. When fairly in, the four stopped to strike a 
h'ght, to listen and perhaps to get up their heart's 
breath. Not being in the housebreaking profes- 
sion, it is probable their hearts did beat rather in- 
conveniently. 

" This way," whispered Wilfred Lester ; who 
of course knew the turnings and the windings of 
the eld house, while they did not. 

He took them into the front hall, at the back 
of which, as you may remember, was his father's 
study. Tlie key was in the door, and they entered 
it without trouble, and began operations. Wilfred 
Lester tried his keys on the safe, Ben Beeclier 
held the light, Drake kept the door against sur- 
prise, and Nicholson did nothing. Tlie safe yielded 
easily to one of the keys. 

Strange objects they looked there, with tlie 
disguising crape on their faces. A sketch of them 
might have been interestinf]:. Wilfred -Lester 
could not get at the deed readily ; the safe seemed 
full of papers, and ho grew confused in his hurry. 
Some were tied with red tape, some were sealed, 
others were unfastened. They were disposed in 
tolerable order ; only the looking over them took 
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time. He came to one, superscribed " Will of 
George Lester, Esquire ;" and the temptation to 
open it, and read of his dismheritance, crossed 
him; liis disinheritance in favour of the second 
children. But he would not be dishonourable : if 
you can miderstand that of one who was visiting 
his father's private safe. At length he came to 
the right deed ; he knew it by the indorsement 
on the back ; and a suppressed cry of exultation 
broke from him as he clutched tlie parchment. 

" All right, boys ! I have it at last" 

The men had doubtless thought the search a 
long one, and there Was a murmur of satisfaction. 
While he was putting the papers in order again 
within the safe, Drake and Nicholson attempted to 
steal out of the room. 

"Where are you going?" said Wilfred. 
" Stay where you are." 

"Why, you'd never go to begrudge us a snack 
of bread and cheese, master," cried Drake. "We 
shall find it in the pantry, while you be putting 
straight here ; it won't never be missed." 

Wilfred turned his head on the man in sup- 
pressed anger. 
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hesitated, uncertain whether the disclosure might 
not bring him inconveniently under the enemy's 
displeasure. 

Mr. Lydney struck a fusee, took a sovereign 
from his pocket, and held it in the light. The at- 
traction was irresistible to the poor covetous eyes, 
and Shad made a clean breast of the secret, putting 
Mr. Lydney into possession of as much as he knew 
himself. "The Castle was about to be broke into 
that night, and the plate-chest stoled, and my lard 
murdered," was the substance. 

No wonder Mr. Lydney received it with in- 
credulity: expressing, it must be confessed, some 
slight doubt of the accuracy of the information. 

" I see 'em ; they be a-tying the black crape 
over their faces at this very time," was Shad's 
eager rejoinder. " There's Drake, and Nicholson, 
and Ben Beecher; and Will Lester was sitting 
down, ready. My lard broke out upon me sharp, 
a-saying it warn't him ; he said it was you." 

" Lord Dane said it was I !" repeated Mr. 

Lydney. 

" Leastways," cried Shad, retracting, lest he 
might be fijetting himself into hot water, " he said, 
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^ Was it Mr. Lydney or was it Will Lester ?' 'cause 
both was tall. So I said as I couldn't swear to 
neither of 'em for certain, when I see it angered 
him. As if I didn't know Will Lester !" 

After some further colloquy, Shad was dis- 
missed, and Mr. Lydney remained in a state of 
great perplexity and discomposure. That Wilfred 
Lester had joined in certain night expeditions of 
the poachers, touching game, he had made himself 
only too sure ; but that he would rush madly into 
crime, was incomprehensible. One of two things 
was certain ; he must have lost his senses, or be- 
come utterly reckless. 

How could he, Lydney, prevent its taking 
place ? at any rate prevent Lester's joining in it ? 
It was indispensable he should be prevented, not 
only for his own sake, but for his family's ; and a 
deep flush rose to Mr. Lydney's brow, as he 
thought of the terrible disgrace it would reflect on 
Maria, of the misery to the poor young wife. As 
he thus mused, he became conscious that some 
men were passing in the direction of the Castle ; 
not together ; singly and quietly : they were in plain 
clothes, but he recognised the faces] of two, and 
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knew them to be the police going up to their night- 
watch in the Castle, as described to him by Shad, 
who had tracked their steps night after night. 
All Mr. Lydney could do was to follow them ; to 
search in the wood for Wilfred Lester then, would 
be hopeless ; and he took up his position so as to 
command a 'vaew of the approach to ilie Castle 
back and front; and there he remained on 
watch. 

Meanwhile, the Castle retired to rest as usual, 
in blissftd unconsciousness that any inbreak was 
contemplated, or that Mr. BrufF remained up to 
admit night-guardians. Mr. Blair privately told 
the men that the attack might be expected; the 
lights were put out, and all was in readiness. 

They waited and waited : the men in their ap- 
pointed places, Mr. Blair and Lord Dane convers- 
ing in whispers and listening with all their ears, 
BrufF in excitement. They waited and waited on. 
The clock struck one. 

^^It's odd they don't come," muttered Mr. 
Blair. 

Suddenly, shots were heard in the distant 
wood. The police came out of their hiding-places; 
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Lord Dane and Bruff*, unused to this sort of thing, 
made a silent rush to the hall. 

" Back, every one of you," was the stem 
whisper of Mr. Blair. " It is coming on now.^' 

" They have met with some obstacle and are 
fighting in the wood," said Lord Dane. 

^^Back, all of you, to your places," reiterated 
tlie detective. " Those shots ai'e a ruse to draw 
the attention of the keepers from the Castle, should 
any be near it. I expected something of the sort. 
They'll be here directly, now. Whatever you may 
hear or see, let none stir forth until I give the 
signal." 

Back they went, and the Castle returned to 
silence. And still they waited and waited on. 

Mr. Lydney was also waiting at his post out- 
side, thinking the night and the housebreakers 
very long. He heard the town-clock strike one ; 
and he heard the shots in the wood. It did not 
occur to him to take the view of them that the 
detective had done, and they disturbed him much : 
but he could not quit liis present post. It was a 
muggy, disagreeable, damp night ; the early part 
of it had been clear, but the weather was chang- 
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ing — anything but a pleasant night to remain on 
the watch in the open air. 

Suddenly, a noise broke on his ear: not, 
however, as of the covert approach of house- 
breakers, but of a boy's feet scampering over the 
ground with all possible haste and noise. Mr. Lyd- 
ney looked out and encountered Shad. 

" So you are here ! instead of having gone 
home to bed !" 

'' Don't lay hold on me then, please, sir," 
panted Shad, who was out of breath. " I'm a- 
going to the Castle to tell Lard Dane. I know 
he's up, a-waiting." 

"ToteUliimwhat?" 

" 'Taint the Castle they be on to. It's the 
Hall." 

<^ What?" cried Lydney. 

" They've a-broke into it : they be in it now. 
I've been a-dodging on to 'em all the night, and 
tliey be gone right into tlie Hall, instead o' coming 
here. Tliey've took a pane out at one o' the win- 
ders." 

All that had been dark grew clear to Lydney. 
Wilfred Lester was after the deed — the deed re- 
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latlng to his property, which his father persisted 
in withholding from his perusal. The conviction 
came upon Lydney with the light of a revelation. 

He was quite correct ; let us give one moment 
of pause to say it. No attack whatever had been 
purposed for the Castle, and the error was Shad's. 
Poor, mistaken, reckless Wilfred Lester deemed 
he was doing quite a justifiable thing in breaking 
into the Hall at night to seize upon his own pro- 
perty. Had Mr. Apperly been at home to advise 
him, it might never have occurred ; but Mr. Ap- 
perly was away, and had curtly declined by letter 
to have anything further to do with the business. 
So Wilfred organised the attack, and got the three 
men mentioned to join in it. He supplied himself 
with keys, but they might fail; and in that case 
the heavy leaden safe would have to be carried 
away: hence the numerous company. And it 
perhaps scarcely need bo added, that Wilfred was 
ignorant of tlie men's intention to steal; to steal 
the plate ; this was a little private arrangement of 
their o\^ti. They had never gone so far in crime 
yet, but the opportunity seemed too good to be 
missed. 

VOL. III. I 
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With a cry of dismay, Lydney turned to- 
wards the Hall ; but, ere he had gone a yard, he 
stopped and grasped Shad. 

" You must not go to the Castle, Shad: there's 
no need to acquaint Lord Dane with this. I will 
not have you go there." 

Shad lifted his cunning and covetous eyes. 
** They be on the watch, up there, they be ; and if 
I goes and tells his lardship that the lot hain't 
coming, maybe he'll pay me for it" 

"And a pretty thing you'd doT returned 
Mr. Lydney, meeting crtoning with cunning* 
" You would put them off their guard at the 
Castle ; and how do you know that the lot, as you 
call them, may not take a turn up there, after they 
have done with the Hall? Would Lord Dane 
reward you for that ?" 

Shad opened his eyes. The notion had not 
struck him. 

" You be quiet, Shad, that is all you have to 
do. Be entirely silent as to the doings of this 
night, and especially as to Wilfred Lester. K I 
find that you are, I will do something better for 
you than even the sovereign." 
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• He sped along to the HaU, as he spoke, with his 
fleetest foot. Shad stood in indecision ; but the 
prospect of seeing the " fun" was irresistible, and 
he shambled ofl^ in the wake of Mr. Lydney. 

Lydney seemed to gain the Hall in no time. 
He leaped on to the groimds and stood a moment 
to reconnoitre ; but aU was silent as the grave. 
Nothing was to be seen, nothing heard ; the 
blinds were drawn before the windows ; the in- 
mates, so far as could be observed to the contrary, 
were sleeping peacefully and undisturbed. Had 
that iniquitous Shad deceived him, he was begin- 
ning to wonder, when he was startled by the loud 
report of a pistol inside the house. At the same 
moment, some figure, who or what he could not 
see in the obscurity, ran out at the front door, and 
darted into the mass of clustering shrubs on the 
right As quickly, and perhaps incautiously, 
Lydney darted into the Hall, confused thoughts of 
succouring the inmates and of screening Wilfred, 
passing through his brain. 

Mr. Shad had not been deceitful. The pane 
was cut out of a back window; and Drake, 
entering, undid its fastenings and admitted the 
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rest. When fairly in, the four stopped to strike a 
h'ght, to listen and perhaps to get up their heart's 
breath. Not being in the housebreaking profes- 
sion, it is probable their hearts did beat rather in- 
conveniently. 

" This way," whispered Wilfred Lester ; who 
of course knew the turnings and the windings of 
the eld house, while they did not. 

H.e took them into the front hall, at the back 
of which, as you may remember, was his father's 
study. Tlie key was in the door, and they entered 
it without trouble, and began operations. Wilfred 
Lester tried his keys on the safe, Ben Beecher 
held the light, Drake kept the door against sur- 
prise, and Nicholson did nothing. The safe yielded 
easily to one of the keys. 

Strange objects they looked there, with tlie 
disguising crape on their faces. A sketch of tliem 
mifi:ht have been interesting:. Wilfred ^Lester 
could not get at the deed readily ; the safe seemed 
full of papers, and he grew confused in his hurry. 
Some were tied with red tape, some were sealed, 
others were unfastened. They were disposed in 
tolerable order ; only the looking over them took 
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time. He came to one, superscribed " Will of 
George Lester, Esquire ;" and the temptation to 
open it, and read of his disinheritance, crossed 
him; his disinheritance in favour of the second 
children. But he would not be dishonourable : if 
you can understand that of one who was visiting 
his father's private safe. At length he came to 
the right deed ; he knew it by tlie indorsement 
on the back ; and a suppressed cry of exultation 
broke from him as he clutched the parchment. 

" All right, boys ! I have it at last" 

The men had doubtless thought the search a 
long one, and there Was a murmur of satisfaction. 
While he was putting the papers in order again 
within the safe, Drake and Nicholson attempted to 
steal out of the room. 

"Where are you going?" said Wilfred. 
" Stay where you are." 

"Why, you'd never go to begrudge us a snack 
of bread and cheese, master," cried Drake. " We 
shall find it in the pantry, while you be putting 
straight here ; it won't never be missed." 

Wilfred turned his head on the man in sup- 
pressed anger. 
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^* Drake, you know the bargain. Nothing 
must^be touched in £he house ; no, not a crust of 
bread. They shall not have it to say that we came 
in, like thieves, for common plunder." 

" I'll take a stroll through the place, any way," 
answered Drake, with natural hardihood. " And 
as to not touching a mouthfid o' bread if I see it — " 

" I'll shoot the first man who lays his finger on 
anything in my father's house, no matter what it 
be," was the stem interruption of young, Lester, 
as he took a pistol from his pocket. " Drake ! 
Nicholson! do you see this? You know the agree- 
ment, I say. I have promised you a reward for 
aiding me ; having secured the deed, I shall be 
well able to pay it ; but the contents of the house 
must remain intact." 

The pistol was no doubt a surprise to the men : 
and it was probable that Wilfred Lester had brought 
it in anticipation of some such contingency. But 
the fellows were callous and bold ; they had en- 
tered on the expedition with their own views of 
self-benefit, and it was not easy to relinquish such. 
A low whisper of conversation took place between 
Drake and Nicholson, while Lester arranged the 
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papers in order, so as to leave no trace of the 
safe's liaving been visited. 

" Now then," said he, as he closed and locked 
the safe, " to get out as cleverly as we came in !" 

This was easy enough to say, not so easy to be 
done. Closing the study-door, and leaving the 
key in the lock as he found it, he pointed to the 
front door, just before them. 

" We'll go out there," he whispered to his 
companions. " It is more handy, and I know tho 
fastenings." 

Stealing over the oil-cloth, he gained the door, 
undid the bolts, drew it cautiously open about an 
inch, and looked round for his friends. The men 
stood as he had left them, not one following him : 
Beecher was putting the candle on a bracket that 
rested against the wall. 

And now Mr. Drake, the hardiest and the bold- 
est of the three, threw off the mask of hypocrisy, 
finding that there were no other means of ob- 
taining his ends, and avowed he would not go 
away empty-handed. He was ever ready with 
his tongue, that man. 

" We have helped you to your ends. Master 
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Lester ; if you don't like to help us to ours, you 
must wink at 'em. We came into the house with 
a resolve to pay ourselves, and you need make no 
bones over it. You've accomplished your little 
game, and we'll try and accomplish ours. I take 
my oath I won't go away without something, if 'tis 
but a silver spoon." 

Wilfred Lester's reply was to raise his pistol 
and cock it — not to fire upon them — ^hoping to co- 
erce them to withdraw, under fear that he would. 
Ben Beecher, the best of the lot, believing life was 
in danger, stepped close and threw up Lester's arm. 
The pistol went oflF; the bullet shattering the glass 
of a door at the back of the Hall, and altogether 
making a tremendous noise. 

" Fools !" bitterly exclaimed Wilfred Lester. 
^^ Save yoiu'selves, and be quick over it. Fools ! 
fools !" 

He sped through the hall-door, leaving it open 
for them to follow, and darted amidst the shrubs 
on his right-hand, whence he could readily 
gain the road by scaling the iron rails. It 
was at this moment that William Lydney had 
come up and was watching. Beecher and Ni- 
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cholson ran to escape, but Drake seized upon 
them. 

" Don't show yourselves cowards," he cried in 
a hoarse whisper. *^ We may get the forks yet. 
If the folks was sleeping sound, the shot mayn't 
have roused 'em. Wait and see : plenty o' time to 
get oflFthen." 

Even as he spoke, an interruption took place 
that they did not bargain for. The hall-door was 
pushed wider, and in rushed a tall man. At first 
they thought it young Lester come back again. 
But as the light of the candle fell upon him, they 
recognised Mr. Lydney. 

" You misguided, miserable men !" he uttered 
in agitation. "Where's Wilfred Lester?" 

Before they could frame an answer — whether 
it would have been one of civility, repulsion, or 
attack — Nicholson's eye caught sight of somebody 
on the staircase in white drapery, whose face was 
peeping at them through the balustrades. It was 
in a crouching position, and might have been there 
some time. The sound of the pistol had also done 
its work : doors were being opened and shut in 
consternation. 
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" It's all over !" stamped Drake. " A race for 
it now, boys." 

"Wilfred Lester?" questioned Lydney, in 
emotion. " Is lie in the house, or not?" 

" Not : I swear it," said Beeeher, speaking up. 
" I wouldn't deceive you, Mr. Lydney ; he escaped 
as you came in." 

Scarcely waiting to realise the assurance, Lyd- 
ney rushed out again in search of Wilfred Lester. 
The rest were rushing; also, pell mell : Beeeher 
was last; he waited to blow out the light He 
closed the door behind him with a bang ; and a 
voice on the stairs which might be distinguished as 
TifHe's, shrieked out "thieves" and "murder," 
with sundry other alarming warnings. 




CHAPTER VI. 

MADE PRISONER. 

Exceedingly surprised was the great London de- 
tective, Mr, Blair, and in the same surprise must 
be included his noble host, to find that this night 
passed off as the others had done — ^without attack. 
There was perhaps a little feeling of discomfiture 
added to it. But when they came to hear that it 
was the Hall which had been broken into and not 
the Castle, no words could express their astonish- 
mentb Lydney had been in it, and was recognised, 
rumour ran ; and my Lord Dane openly wondered 
whether he suspected the japanned box had been 
conveyed thither for safety, and so broke in to 
steal it : he could scarcely be suspected of breaking 
in to steal Miss Lester. 

Mr. Lester was puzzled. Alarmed by the 
going off of the pistol, he came out of his room to 
find Tiffle shrieking on the stairs. Tiffle began 
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stating what she had seen : '' fonr assassinors in the 
house, tliree of them with blackened faces, and the 
other one not bhicked, which was Lydney." Mr. 
Lester and his aroused men-ser\'ants went over the 
house in a commotion. Nothing whatever ap- 
peared to have been taken : nothing was disturbed 
except the removed pane of glass ; and Mr. Lester 
Uiought that plunder could not have been the ob- 
ject of tlio entrance. But of course the outrage 
would have to bo investigated. 

Lox*d Dauo could not understand it at all. He 
went, tlu'ough the rain, in the course of the morn- 
ing to Mr. Lester's, and heard the account given 
by tliat gentleman, so far as he was acquainted 
with it Lord Dane said nothing of Lydney, no- 
thing of the expected attack on the Castle : and it 
must be remembered that Mr. Lester had never 
heard of it, therefore the whole affair was to him 
a mystery. Mr. Blair had rather a long interview 
with Bent : in which Bent shook his head, and de- 
clined to believe that Lydney was in it for harm. 
He had seen and spoken with him that morning. 
Mr. Blair said little on his own score : truth to tell, 
that estimable detective was puzzled. At the eai - 
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nest request of Lord Dane, the waited-for attack 
on the Castle was for the present buried in silence 
— and certainly that could not have had anything 
to do with the breaking into the Hall. Lord Dane 
forbid the three men to be apprehended : he spoke 
with all the authority of the county's lord-lieu- 
tenant, and was listened to accordingly. Perhaps 
this was not of much consequence one way or the 
other: for the police, looking after the men on 
their private account, found all three had disap- 
peared. Lord Dane would have spared those, and, 
metaphorically speaking, hung Lydney. 

Lawyer Apperly had not kept faith. Here was 
Monday come, and no sign of him. Mr. Lydney 
was " in a way over it," as young Crofts expressed 
it, " in and out of the office like a dog in a fair." 

Early in the afternoon there was a gathering 
at Danesheld Hall, partly an impromptu one. Mr. 
James, the hcum tenens of Lawyer Apperly, and 
acting as clerk to the magistrates since his de- 
parture, had come by appointment to hear what 
Tiffle had to say on the matter. Lord Dane, who 
had happened to call in with his friend the London 
banker, determined to remain and hear it also, 
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and Mr. Bent rwH^ived a hint from Squire Lester 
tliEt 1h> might be there if he liked. The inspector 
waH the la8t to make his ap]>earanee, and he was 
accompanied by WUliam Lydner. Mr. Lester's 
fiioe turned red and an^n*. 

" I tlujught he ought to come, and so I brought 
him, Hir/' whisjiered Bent " It's only right that 
a »UHi>eeted man sliould hear the charge against 
him. And Fd a reason besides.*' 

So Scjuire Lester }>erforoe submitted to the 
presence, tliough it was quite the opposite of what 
lie intended, and rather hurrying on matters. 
Lydney looked as little like a housebreaker as it 
was possible to oonoeive : my Lord Dane himself 
was not more calmly self-jwssessed ; if the one 
was dignified, self-contained, and apparently un- 
conscious of evil, so was tlie other ; and Mr. Blair, 
who saw everytliing in his silelit way and seemed 
to see nothing, could not help thinking so. 

Lady Adelaide was present Intensely curious 
on the subject of the midnight outrage, not to 
say terrified, she saw no reason why she should 
not hear what there was to be heard as well as 
other people. Mr. Lester suggested she had better 
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perhaps retire; her ladyship repHed that she 
should remain. Maria sat in a comer behind, 
quite overlooked by Lady Adelaide and her father, 
who were not in the habit of giving superfluous 
attention to her. She bent over some h'ght em- 
broidery, her trembling fingers almost refiising 
to set in the needle, for she had her theory as to 
the business, one that brought with it an awful 
fear and was turning her heart to sickness. Lady 
Adelaide did nothing, save hold a screen between 
the fire and her delicate face, and exchange a 
languid word or two with Lord Dane. The gen- 
tlemen were all standing, except Mr. James, who, 
by the way, was a nephew of the incumbent of 
Danesheld; he sat at the table and dotted down 
with a pen and ink any point that caught his 
attention. 

Tiffle came in, ambling and curtseying, and 
rubbing her hands one over the other continually 
while she made her statement. 

" I retired to rest last night, sir," she began, 
addressing particularly her master, " and was un- 
able to get to sleep ; the more I tried to shut my 
eyes and lose myself, the more pertineshously I 



I was startled again, and if ever I heard supprissed 
voices talking, I heard 'em then. The fluny it 
put me into is undescriptable ; I thought tlie ser- 
vants were up to some pranks, for it's a tight hand 
I have to keep over 'era, sir, and they'd like to 
delude me ; and I jumped out of bed and crept 
down the stairs till I could see into the front hall. 
T thought I should have dropped ; my heart was 
in my moutli — " 

"Never mind tliat," interrupted Mr. James. 
" What did you see ?" 

" Gentlemen, I saw this. I saw three horrid 
miranders in the hall, with black faces ; and, close 
on that, a pistol went off, blinding me with smoke 
and fright. Tlie next thing I saw was a fourth 
mirander, whisking out at tlie front door ; least- 
ways I saw his coat-tails. If ever anybody was 
near fainting, it was me, gentlemen; but I 
wouldn't faint ; I'd got the family to protect, and 
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that gave me courage. I looked down still, and 
I saw the man whisk in again, and I'm sorry to 
say" — ^Tiffle coughed and dropped her voice — 
"that it was Mr. Lydney." 

There was a pause. "What next?" asked 
Lord Dane, some eagerness in his tone. 

" My lord, nothing. Except that Mr. Lydney 
stood a moment talking with the other three, and 
then they all four tore off together, one trying to 
get off faster than another, and amid 'em they 
blew out the light, and left the place in darkness. 
It all passed in less than a minute." 

Mr. Lydney glanced at Maria. The work had 
dropped on her lap, and her white face was lifted. 
He smiled at her : it did not look like the smile 
of a guilty man. 

" You hear !" exclaimed Squire Lester to him 
impatiently. 

" I do hear," was the reply. 

" Can you offer any explanation ?" 

" I swear it was him," broke forth Tiffle with 
animus, before he could speak. " If he denies it 
he'll perjury himself. I saw him as plain as I see 
him now. I didn't know the others, because their 
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There was a gimeral feeling of astoniflliment 
at his admitting 80 mndi. Mr. James's month 
made a sort of derisive twitch. 

^' I happened to be dose to the Hall at the 
moment/' continned Lydnejr. " I heard the re- 
port of the pistol ; I saw the firont door open ; and 
I rushed in^ in the moment's impulse, and met 
the men coming out. My chief thought was of 
succour, of giving help should it be needed." 

" If that's your best tale, it's a lame one," 
spoke Mr. Lester, harshly. " Can't you justify 
yourself better than that ?" 

"Allow me five minutes' conversation with 
you in private, and I will enter on my justifica- 
tion," was the young man's answer. " You may 
deem it a satisfactory one, Mr. Lester." 

Mr. Lester repulsed the request indignantly. 
He was not accustomed to grant private interviews 
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to midnight intruders. Had Lydney anything to 
say, he must speak out. " We don't want half 
explanations," he added. " If you do not choose 
to avow publicly why you were near my house at 
that hour, and why, being in it, you did not arouse 
me, I shall know what to think. Tell it all out' 
ftdly before my Lord Dane and these gentlemen p 
or teU none." 

" Then — I think — I have no resource but to be 
silent," returned Mr. Lydney, hesitating while he 
reflected. " Nevertheless I am innocent of any 
offence. Yes ; for the present, I can only be 
silent" 

Lord Dane took a step forward. " You have 
called yourself a gentleman !" he remarked, the 
mockery of his tone something remarkable. It 
seemed to arouse young Lydney's spirit, and he 
went out and coniBronted him. 

^^ I am at least as much of a gentleman as your 
lordship — ^in all respects," was the firm answer. 
" Did we come to examine into rank and rights, 
I might possibly take precedence of you." 

The exceeding coolness of this assertion set 
Lord Dane laughing. The room stared at Lydney 
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" Silence, sir !" cried the Squire. " I refuse 
to hear more." 

And Mr. Lydney remained silent, not parti- 
cularly in obedience to the mandate, but in self- 
communing. It was undoubtedly an awkward 
predicament to be placed in ; and he did not see 
how he could extricate himself from it without be- 
traying Wilfred Lester. 

" You will at least take bail?" he observed. 

" No," said Mr. Lester, very quietly. " There's 
nothing more. Bent." 

This was a hint for Mr. Bent to take himself 
and his prisoner away. He, the prisoner, how- 
ever, suddenly advanced to Lady Adelaide and 
Miss Lester. 

"Appearances seem against me now: but I 
beseech you to believe that I have a good motive 
for not speaking just yet to clear myself. A little 
while, and what is dark shall be made light. Only 

a 

trust me." 

He addressed them both collectively, but it was 
evidently for Maria that the last words were meant. 
She raised her eyes to him in answer, ftdl of trust : 
and there was a whole world of sincerity, of truth, 
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in his lingering smile of tenderness as he turned 
from her. 

*^ I am ready, Mr. Bent You need not capture 
me : I will accompany you without any trouble." 

They went out together — cleaving a curiously 
uncomfortable sort of feeling in the room. Lady 
Adelaide looked up, as if from a reverie. 

" I declare he frightens me," she exclaimed. 

** Who frightens you, Lady Adelaide ?" asked 
Lord Dane. 

" That young man, Lydney. When he came 
out to the middle of the carpet, meeting you, and 
drew up his head with that calm, proud look, he 
was so like the Danes that I started back — ^you 
»aw me, perhaps. It is the very way Lord Dane 
had with him : and Harry Dane also, though in a 
less degree." 

^' He has impudence enough for all the Danes 
put together," observed Lord Dane. " The inso- 
lence of his addressing you and Miss Lester par- 
ticularly 1 I could have knocked him down." 

The assembly broke up. When Mr. James 
got back to the oflSce, he was greeted by the sight 
of its truant chief. The lawyer had arrived about 
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an honr^ and the news was spreading in Danes- 
held. Mr. James amidst other information, gave 
him a concise history of Lydney's past misdoings, 
and his present apprehension. 

The private interview was rudely broken in 
upon by Madame Bavensbird. With her natural 
independence, she had completely ignored tiie re- 
monstrance of young Mr. Crofts, that his two 
chiefe were on no account to be disturbed, and 
went in at once with her dripping silk umbrella. 
The gentlemen happened to be laughing. 

^' I thought so ! only talking and laughing to- 
gether ! Va ! Monsieur Apperly, you will put on 
your hat, please, and come with me." 

"I daresay," returned the lawyer, who was 
rather fond of gossiping with Madame Bavensbird 
at fit times and seasons. " I am too busy." 

" But I have come for you," cried Sophie, 
stamping her pretty foot ^' There's not one min- 
ute to lose. That gentleman at oiur house has been 
waiting for you ever since you went away, and he 
won't wait another minute, now he knows you 
have come home. He is very ill. He is choleric, 
too, and he may have an attack, he may." 
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" What does he want with me ? — to make his 
will ? I can't go down to h\m in the rain," said 
Mr. Apperiy, half-Ianghing. 

" Yon will come with me in the rain or in the 
hail, monsienr," cried Sophie, so authoritatively as 
to surprise Mr. Apperiy. "It is of more consequence 
than you suppose, and you must not dare to refiise 
or to linger. It is one hoinr by the dock since he 
first heard you were come home ; it is two hours 
since he sent out young Mr. Lydney to ask if you 
were come." 

*^ Sent young Lydney, did he?" rejoined the 
lawyer, in a slighting tone. " Ah ! he has had 
some business of his own on hand tiiis afternoon : 
Mr. Bent has got him in safe custody at the station- 
house." 

" Mr. Bent has got Mr. Lydney, in — ^what you 
say ?" shrieked Sophie. 

" Safe enough, Mrs. Bavensbird. That young 
Lydney was one of those who broke into Squire 
Lester's house last night ! the only one of the lot 
as yet recognised ; and he is in custody fer it" 

With a prolonged succession of ejaculations 
and soft cries, Mrs Bavensbird turned without 
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ceremony, and went scuttering down the street in 
the rain towards the Sailors' Best, leaving her 
umbrella behind her. The lawyer caught it up, 
took another one for himself, and followed. 

Somebody else was abroad in the rain that af- 
ternoon ; and that was Maria Lester. Instinct 
whispered that her reckless brother Wilfred^had 
been in the trouble of the past night, that William 
Lydney, true to his promise to herself, was but 
screening him. Why Wilfred should have done 
such a thing she could not tell ; her fears were 
vague, undefined, but almost unbearable. 

She stole out towards dusk, when nobody was 
likely to miss her, and rait all the way to her 
brother's. The weather seemed to clear up rather 
suddenly before she got there ; the rain ceased, and 

* 

a long stream of gold illumined the western sky. 

Edith was alone in the sitting-room, the light 
from a blazing fire playing on her face, which was 
beginning to look so much better than it did. 
Maria cast an anxious glance round the room. 

" Where's Wilfred ?" she asked. 

" Gone over to Great Cross," replied Edith. 

"Gone to Great Cross I" repeated Maria with a 
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rush of disappointment. " I — I wanted just to say 
a word to him." 

'^ He'll be back sometime," said Edith, care- 
lessly. "Why don't you sit down, Maria?" And 
Maria sat down with a suppressed sigh. 

'^ What a nice fire you have got, Edith !" she 
remarked mechanically, her thoughts far away. 

"However Sally manages about the coals, I 
can't think," said Edith, turning to her confiden- 
tially. " She comes in and throws on half a scut- 
tle-fiill, as if their cost were of no moment whatever. 
It is of no use my saying anything : you know 
Sally. For my part I can't imagine how she gets 
half the things in that she is getting, unless — ^it has 
crossed me at times to think so — ^my Aunt Mar- 
garet suppKes her with money. Only I don't 
see where Aunt Margaret can get it from her- 
self." 

" What is Wilfi'ed gone to Great Cross for ?" 
asked Maria, paying no attention to all this. 

" To see some lawyer, he said. He was talk- 
ing rather strangely before he went out — ^that we 
should soon be rich now. He has been in a queer 
way all day : I don't think he can be well." 
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" How has he been ?" inquired Maria, her 
heart beating a shade quicker. 

'' So very restless — ^nervous, I should say, if I 
were talking of a woman," replied the poor uncon- 
scious wife. " When people have knocked at the 
door, he has peeped out to see who they were.: 
twice he bolted the room door and stood with his 
back against it I asked him what he feared, why 
he was agitated, but could get nothing out of him. 
He has seemed frightened at his own shadow." 

Terrible confirmation ! Maria's heart went on 
to throbbing-point. One thing she did wonder at : 
that Mrs. Lester did not allude to the occurrence 
at the Hall. 

" Sally has seemed fidgetty too, to-day. She 
would scarcely open the door to people, but ans- 
wered them from the window. I heard her talking 
so crossly to Wilfred this morning. I'm sure if 
he's ill, poor fellow, she needn't be cross to him." 

" Perhaps Wilfred has not had a good night's 
rest; if so, that might make him restless to-day," 
stammered po6r Maria. ^^Did he go to bed 
early?" 

" Well, now, Maria, that's what I am unable 
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to tell you. I went up at nine o'clock, fell asleep 
directly, and never woke till morning. Sally says 
it is a good thing for me, that it is my weakness 
sleeping itself off." 

Maria rose to take her departure ; and for all 
she had learnt might as well not have come. She 
had stolen up here almost like a criminal, hoping to 
gain some tidings, some little word of certainly, whe- 
ther it might be for good or for ill. Have you ever 
felt the rack of some awful suspense, my reader ? 
Then you will understand Maria Lester's feelings. 
It is far worse to bear than the worst reaUty. 

Saying good-bye to Edith, she turned into the 
kitchen as she passed it. Sally was laying her 
mistress's modest tea-tray, and kept her back 
turned to Miss Lester with a great want of polite- 
ness, but that was nothing extraordinary for Sally. 

" Mrs. Lester seems a little better, Sally," ob- 
served Maria, absently fingering the comer of a 
cloth on which Sally was cutting some bread and 
butter. 

" Ugh !" grunted Sally. " Shetoight be better 
iffolks'udlether." 

"Where's my brother gone?" asked Maria, 
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for she had not known whether or not to believe 
in the journey to Great Cross. 

Sally heard the sound of fear in the tone ; she 
caught the trouble in the anxious eye. Down 
went the knife and the loaf with a dash. 

" If something's not done with him, we shall 
aU be ruined together. He's just going mad ; 
that's what he is: and imless he's got out of Dane- 
sheld, why — " 

The woman's pause was more ominous than 
any words could have been. Maria's answer 
sounded like a low wail of entreating agony. 

'^ Oh, Sally, tell me! Indeed I cannot bear 
suspense. Was he out last night ?" 

" Yes, he was out. Miss Lester ; and I'd not 
tell you, but that it's necessary somebody should be 
told and something done. I winked, so to say, at 
the poaching ; that is, I kept my tongue for him ; 
and I opened my mind to Miss Bordillion : but it 
did no good, and now things have come to a cli- 
max. He went out last night while I was up un- 
dressing Miss Edith, for she's weak yet, poor child. 
When I got down he was gone : that was about 
nine. I waited here in the cold, for I'd let my 
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kitchen fire out, till going on for two in the morn- 
ing, and then he came with Mr. Lydney. I saw 
his hat this morning. Miss Lester, and of course it 
told me what he had been at — ^hearing what took 
place in the night" 

" Saw his hat !" faltered Maria. 

" That old felt thing that he wears — ^indeed he 
has got no other. There had been black crape 
pinned on the inside of it," continued the woman, 
taking up the knife and giving a sort of dash at 
the crust of the loaf. " It had been torn out : but 
one pin and a bit of the edge was left." 

Maria raised her trembling hand to her damp 
brow, which was beating wildly. The disclosure 
was little more than her fears had suggested, but 
it turned her sick and faint. Visions of a felon's 
bar, and Wilfred standing at it, rose before her 
eyes, Wilfred for whom she would willingly sacri- 
fice herself. 

" I took the pin out, and I burnt the nasty 
edge of crape," added Sally. " And Tm sure 
every knock at the door to-day has brought my 
heart in my mouth, thinking it might be the 
officers of justice. If he should be taken upon 
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this, Miss Lester, it will just finish up his wife : 
she'd be in the churchyard in a week. She has 
heard nothing yet of the matter." * 

'' Has he really gone to Great Cross ?" 

" Yes, I think he has. He'd not dare to be 
about in Danesheld, I fancy; a rare fright he has 
been in all day in-doors ! I haven't said a word to 
him ; if s got too serious for me now." 

" What shoidd have brought Mr. Lydney with 
him ?" cried Maria, with hesitation. 

Sally threw back her head with a short laugh. 
" And they've taken him up, I hear, for breaking 
into the Hall ! The fools ! not to see that Mr. 
Lydney is different to that. I could tell them a 
tale, if I chose to open my mouth. Why, he has 
just been the salvation of my master till now; 
looking after him night and day to keep him 
straight I Mr. Lydney was here for an hour with 
him after he brought him home, never going 
away till near three o'clock : he was on the watch 
for him last night ; I heard so much ; but couldn't 
find what he was up to till the mischief was done. 
Yes, Mr. Lydney did go into the Hall," added 
Sally, fiercely addressing an imaginary audience 
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straight before her, " but it was to get my master 
out of it" 

" He told me he would try and take care of 
him," said Maria, very softly. 

" And he has taken care of him ; in a manner, 
if all was known, that few men would take care 
of another," cried Sally, who had worked herself 
into a passion. " And where's been the good of it, 
with such an ending as this ?" 

Sally dropped the knife. Maria stood shiver- 
ing. 

^^ Whatever will be done, Sally? Mr. Lydney 
can't suffer for him, you know." 

" It's beyond me to tell what will be done," 
retorted Sally, crustily. " I have been half mad 
since I heard he was took up : old Qand told me 
when he was bringing them shrimps for my 
misses's tea. I think — I do think he'd be gene- 
rous enough to go to prison, rather than tell on 
Mr. Wilfred ; but your brother, he's generous in 
his way too, Miss Lester; and what I'm fearing 
is, that the moment he gets home from Great 
Cross, and hears what has happened, he'll go 
right off and tell the truth to the police, so that 
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Mr. Lydney may be released. Hasn't my fi)oli8h- 
ness come home to me I" 

"Your foolishness,?" returned Maria, surprised 
at the avowal. 

" Well, yes, Miss Lester. I was soft enough 
to encourage them in their plan of getting married, 
telling them I'd serve 'em, and do the work of 
two servants. Truth was, I took their part against 
the cruelty of Squire Lester and his fine wife, and 
I've loved Mr. Wilfred as a boy of my own ever 
since I nursed him. It serves me right But I 
never thought he'd turn out like this." 

" Sally, do you know why he — ^my brother — 
did it ? what his object was ?" 

" Not I," crossly responded the woman. " I 
suppose they were all going shares in the plate, 
and anything else they could carry away. When 
a gentleman begins to go from bad to worse, he 
don't stop at much." 

There seemed no comfort on any side, and 
Maria departed with her shivering dread. The 
evening was drawing on apace. In every tree 
she feared an enemy : in every turn of the road 
an ambush : even now the oflBcers of justice might 
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be searching for her brother: Some hours had 
gone on since William Lydney was taken, and 
he had perhaps declared the truth. 

When she reached home, she foimd a servant 
holding the door open for her father to come forth. 
Mr. Lester appeared to be in some commotion. 
Never, except the time when he had thrust out 
Lydney, had Maria seen him so angry. 

" Set at liberty a prisoner committed by me 
for an outrage on my house 1" he exclaimed. 
*^How could Bent dare to do it? I'll have him 
dragged back with cords." 

He passed Maria in a fiiry, never noticing her. 
" What is it ?" she asked of the servant. 

" Well, miss, there's a report come in that that 
person is set at liberty ; that Lydney," was the man's 
reply. '' My master is gone to see about it and to 
have him took back again. He and my Lord Dane 
told Bent to-day they'd not hear of bail." 

With a wild beating of the heart, with a con- 
Aised succession of ideas born of fear, Maria ran 
after her father. Mr. Lester heard the steps, and 
turned — turned to see her flying after liim with a 
white face, and lips that quivered in the twilight. 
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" Fapa^ papa !" she exclaimed, hardly know- 
ing what she said or what she ought to say, "hear 
me for a moment. Don't pursue this matter 
fiirther. If they have released Mr. Lydney, or if 
they are thinking of releasing him, let it be so. 
We have lost nothing from the Hall, papa ; don't 
pursue it." 

" Belease Lydney 1 not pursue the matter !" 
reiterated Mr. Lester, staring at her. " What do 
you mean ?" 

" He is not guilty, papa ; he is not what you 
think him." 

" Your reasons for saying this, young lady?" 
was the sarcastic rejoinder of Mr. Lester, sup- 
pressing his passion. 

"I — I have none that I can give," she 
answered, her words confused, her countenance 
terribly distressed. " Except — except the convic- 
tion of my own heart" 

" The conviction of your folly," exclaimed 
Mr. Lester. " You ought to feel shame, even to 
mention the name of this man. I will pursue 
him to — ^to the death," added Mr. Lester, using a 
strong word in the moment's heat. 
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" Oh, papa, don't, don't !" she exclauned, 
touching his arm as if to hold him back, and 
bursting into tears. " Let well alone ; let it die 
away. You don't know what you may do, or 
what dreadful secrets it might bring to light Has 
it never struck you that some one else may have 
been concerned in this, instead of Mr. Lydney ?" 

"Why, what do you mean?" he asked in 
consternation, not so much at the words as at her 
very strange manner. " Are you going mad ?" 

" I dare not say what I mean, — I dare not say 
it But, papa, if you have any regard for your 
own honour and happiness, you will not press for 
an investigation into the affair of last night." 

She retreated towards the house as she spoke, 
sobbing grievously. Mr. Lester looked after her 
in angry perplexity. 

A miserable suspicion that she had become 
attached to this adventurer, Lydney, was stealing 
over him. But the eyes of Mr. Lester's mind 
were blinded, and he never cast a thought to the 
possibiliiy that she was afraid for any one else ; 
or that his own son Wilfred could have taken part 
in the previous night's work. 




CHAPTER VIL 

THE DEAD IN LIFE. 

In the invalid's room at the Sailors' Eest — for so 
they had taken to call the chamber tenanted so 
long by the sick stranger — ^sat Mr. Hpme in a fever 
of expectation. He was not a man accustomed to 
be contradicted or crossed, or to wait for the ful- 
filment of his mandates : he had waited in ill- 
disguised impatience for the return of Mr. Ap- 
perly to Danesheld, and now that he was returned 
Mr. Home had peremptorily demanded him. 

The lawyer came bustling in at last, mar- 
shalled by Mrs. Bavensbird. He — with his own 
umbrella and hers — ^had overtaken her as she was 
turning into the Sailors' Best Not a word spoke 
she as she showed him into the room and shut the 
door upon him. Bavensbird was standing by the 
sofa on which the sick man sat, their backs to the 
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door. The lawyer's head was fiill of nothing else 
but some will that was to be made — called for in 
this peremptory haste ! He stepped round to the 
front of the sofa, speaking as he went. 

^^ I am sorry to hear you are seriously ill, sir," 
he began. " Mr. Home, I believe." 

The invalid raised his head and threw his eyes 
upon him. His high features, somewhat attenuated 
now by suffering, his keen eyes, and his silver 
hair, were fine a« a picture. A handsome man 
still. Mr. Apperly gazed at him, and then backed 
a few paces, astonishment mingled with terror on 
his countenance. 

" Good heavens !" he uttered, as he wiped his 
brow. " It — ^it — can it be ? It is Captain Dane 1 
come to life agaii;!." 

" No, sir," rejoined the invalid, very sharply 
fer one so ill, '^ it is not Captain Dane. I am 
Lord Dane. And so I have been ever since my 
&ther's death." 

The lawyer was utterly bewildered, as well 
he might be. He turned from the sick man to 
Bavensbird, from Bavensbird to the sick man. 

" Is it a dream ?" he gasped. 
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" It is not a dream," said Bavensbird. " It 
is my old master, sure enough; my lord now, I 
have been proud to know it ever since the day 
after the shipwreck." 

Have you been prepared to know it, too,^^ 
reader ? It was, indeed, Harry Dane. The fall 
had not killed him, and you will hear presently 
how he escaped; but there's matter on hand to 
relate first that will not wait. He had been living 
ever since in the New World, chiefly travelling 
from place to place; and completely unconsciouii 
that the Lord Dane reigning at the old house was 
not his brother Geofiiy. 

" Why you — ^you — are supposed to be lying 
in the Danesheld vaults, sir — my lord," exclaimed 
Mr. Apperly. " Goodness help me !" he broke 
off in his former hot fashion. " If you are in 
truth Lord Dane, who is he — the other Lord Dand 
at the Castle ?" 

" If I am in truth Lord Dane !" retorted the 
invahd. " What do you mean, Apperly ? I am 
my father's son." 

" Yes, yes, of course ; but these sudden changes 
confrise me," cried the perplexed lawyer. " Who 
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is lie at the Castle, I say? I can't collect my 
senses. Were you really not killed, my lord ?" 

" If I was killed I came to life again," said 
Lord Dane, intending the words as a joke. " He 
at the Castle is plain Herbert Dane, and has, in 
actual right, never been anything else. I'm a&aid 
he won't like being deposed &om his place after 
enjoying it so long. But now — " 

" And how were you saved ?" interrupted the 
lawyer, who was unable ftdly to realise the posi- 
tion yet. 

" I was saved by Colonel Moncton, and con- 
veyed on board his yacht to America. And I had 
not the remotest suspicion, until I was shipwrecked 
on this coast a few weeks ago, that I had any 
right to the honoiu's of my ancestors, or that my 
brother Geoflfty was dead. That's enough expla- 
nation for you for the present, Apperly : and 
now to business, for there are matters on hand 
very pressing. First of all — Do you enlist on my 
side, or on that of Herbert Dane, should there be 
litigation between us ?" 

" There cannot be litigation, if you mean as to 
your rights," returned the lawyer, impulsively. 
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"Lord Dane — I mean Mr. Herbert — could not 
hold out against you for an hour.'* 

" But I don't mean as to my rights," was the 
rejoinder, given with quiet equanimity. " Just 
answer my question, will you, Apperly, and bear 
in mind that every moment of time is precious. 
Will you act as my legal adviser, or as his whom 
you call Lord Dane ?" 

" As if there could be a question, my lord I 
As yours, of course ; it is my natural right With 
Lord — with Mr. Herbert I have not been very 
cordial ; or rather, he has not with me ; and he 
now chiefly employs Mr. Lester^s solicitor." 

" Good. Had you decided the other way, 
things for me might have been difficult yet to set 
straight About that lost box, Apperly ? I must 
have it found." 

" Young Lydney's," remarked the lawyer in 
reply. " And a fine row he has been making over 

it, I hear." 

« 

" Ah I But it's not his ; it is mine." 
" Yours, my lord !" cried Mr. Apperly, after 
a pause. " Then that explains the mystery of the 
thousand pounds reward. That a fellow such as 
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Lydney should offer it, astonished Danesheld not a 
little." 

" How do you mean, ^ a fellow such as Lyd- 
ney' ?" cried Lord Dane, sharply taking up thd 
words. 

" Well, of course it has been suspected what 
sort of a character he is — although he did happen 
to be your lordship's fellow-passenger, and was 
saved with you from the wreck. However, his 
career's cut short now, and he is in safe custody. 
Bent has walked him off to the station-house." 

"Walked Mr. Lydney off to the station- 
house !" exclaimed Ravensbird, while Lord Dane's 
eyes assumed a fierce expression, as they looked to 
the lawyer for an explanation. 

" Reports have been abroad some time, I find, 
connecting him with the poachers," said Mr. Ap- 
perly ; " but he has now got himself into real 
trouble. He and three more, with blackened 
faces, broke into Squire Lester's last night, after 
the plate; but they were fortunately disturbed 
before they could carry it off. Lydney was the 
only one recognised, and he is given into custody." 

"How dare you so traduce him, and in my 
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presence?" cried Lord Dane, his countenance 
flashing with wrath. " You don't know what you 
are saying, Mr. Apperly. Are you aware who 
he is?" 

" Not I, my lord. I know nothing of him, 
except that his name's Lydney — as he says. 
Danesheld looks upon him as an adventurer." 

" He will be Danesheld's chieftain, sir ; I can 
tell you that," returned his lordship, with emotion. 
" Ay, you may stare, but he will. He is my own 
lawful son, and will be my Lord Dane before very 
long, for I fear that my days are numbered." 

"Why, it is mystery upon mystery!'* ex- 
claimed Mr. Apperly, who certainly did stare, in 
no measured degree, and grew hotter every mi- 
nute. " He goes by the name of William 
Lydney." 

" He is my own son, I tell you — ^the Honour- 
able Geofiiy William Lydney Dane. Gooffiry is 
his first name, but we have always called him Wil- 
liam : my wife, a lady of French extraction, used 
to say her lips would not pronounce the G^ofiry. 
And you assert that he is in custody ! Ah, well 1 
that will bo soon set to rights," concluded Lord 
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Dane, leaning back on the so&y and calming down 
from his excitement. 

^^ He certainly was in Mr. Lester's honse witii 
the others; he does not denj it,'^ debated the 
lawyer, hopelesalj puzzled. 

^^ Then, sir, he was there for some good and 
legitimate purpose,'' cried Lord Dane, with dig- 
nity. ^^ I know nothing of the matter ; he has 
not confided it to me ; but I can take upon mjself 
to answer for so much. Pshaw, sir ! talk of house- 
breaking in connection with William Dane, one of 
the best and most honourable of m^i, and who 
will be a peer of England ! Your wits must haye 
gone wool-gathering." 

That the wits had gone somewhere, appeared 
probable by the helpless way in which the lawyer 
softly rubbed his head. It would take him a day 
to understand this. 

" Once more let me beg of you to listen to 
me," resumed the invalid. ^^That box, about 
which so much commotion has been made, was 
originally my mother's. Lady Dane's. The initials 
stood for her maiden name, Verena Vincent 
Vemer ; she was a niece, as you may remember. 
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of General Vincent's, and his name was given to 
her. There's not the least doubt that Herbert 
Dane recognised the box as it stood on the beach ; 
he had seen it many times, and he knew that my 
mother's brother, yoimg Vomer, had caused the 
Maltese cross to be added to it in a freak. This 
box, as it happened, I had left in Canada when I 
came over to England on that last visit Herbert 
Dane, when he recognised it on the beach, must 
have been attacked with some vague fears, which 
caused him to convey the box to the Castle. He 
may have thought his victim was coming to life 
again to accuse him." 

^^ His victim ?" cried Mr. Apperly. 

" Yes, his victim. It was he who threw me 
over the cliff; Mr. Herbert Dane. Not inten- 
tionally ; I admit that : but he suffered my faithful 
friend and servant here," touching Bavensbird, 
" to be suspected and accused of it. I know not 
what he may have feared, and it does not matter 
what; he took the box, and is keeping it. And 
now, Apperly, to my chief business with you : Are 
there, to your knowledge, any secret places in the 
Castle, where such a thing might be hidden away?" 
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"Yes, th^re are," was the prompt reply. 
" Old Lord Dane — ^your father — once showed them 
to me. In the trestle-closet in the strong-room — 
the death^room as we used to call it — ^there's a 
secret spring ; touch it, and it pushes back a slid- 
ing panel, leading to several small hiding-places." 
^^ Then that's where my box is !" cried Lord 
Dane. "Young Beecher told William he had 
)ieard the Castle contained such, but I doubted it 
And that's why I have been waiting for you. I 
thought you'd be sure to know. It's strange my 
father never told me of them." 

" I don't think he cared much to allude to 
them : there was an old tale that one of the lords 
of Dane had been in league with smugglers," re- 
plied Mr. Apperly. " It was partly through acci- 
dent that he informed me. I showed the place to 
the present lord after he came into the title." 

" Very well. How can we best get at that box, 
Apperly ?" 

" He may have destroyed it," was the answer. 

" I think not. He could not open it, wanting 
the key, which is a sure one. William had it in 
his pocket-book when he was saved. And to 
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break it open might cause more noise and trouble 
than would be convenient to give, in a household, 
to a stolen thing." 

"And 'what was in the box?" asked Mr. 
Apperly. 

^' Instead of asking particulars, which may bo 
left till later, suppose you apply yourself exclu- 
sively to the matter in hand," suggested Lord 
Dane, with ia touch of the Dane peremptoriness. 
" How is this box to be got out of the Castle ?" 

" I see only one way, my lord : your declaring 
yoiu^self. Once you show yourself at the Castle, 
you are its master." 

"Ah! but I'd rather get the box first, if 
there's a possibility of doing it," remarked Lord 
Dane. " I wish I had a clever detective here I 
They find their way to everything." 

" There's one in Danesheld at this moment," 
said Mr. Apperly. " What his business here may 
be, I don't know, but I saw him pass my office 
this afternoon, and recognised him : he did some 
business for me once." 

The lawyer spoke in all unconsciousness of re- 
cent events, or that the detective had been for 



" I might try," replied Mr.. Apperly. " He 
may have left again, for all I can tell ; if not, I 
don't know where to look for him." 

^^ Go out and try," urged Lord Dane. " I 
must have that box ; and there's my son in cus- 
tody for felony: things are coming to a pretty 
pass. Go at once, sir," he added, with all the 
authority of a Dane, " and don't open the budget 
to the man yourself; leave that for me to do." 

The lawyer had no choice but to obey. No end 
of curiosity was racking his brain, and the tempta- 
tion to look into Mrs. Bavensbird's parlour and 
have "just a word with her" was irresistible. The 
motive was not either great or good, but it was 
destined to be rewarded. Standing there, talk- 
ing to Mrs. Bavensbird, was Mr. Blair. The 
lawyer seemed to come in for nothing but sur- 
prises. 

" It's my Lord Dane's banker, Mr. Blair," 
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said Sophie, glancing significantly at Mr. Apperly 
as she mentioned the title. " He has been visit- 
ing his lordship at the Castle." 

Mr. Apperly had heard my lord's banker was 
visiting him ; but — this the banker ? He looked 
at the detective : and the latter, seeing he was 
recognised, quietly made a sign to him and placed 
his finger on his lips. 

Mr. Blair's business in Danesheld was over. 
As Lydney, through the precipitancy of Squii'e 
Lester, was in custody, Bent must deal with the 
affairs of that adventurer now. Mr, Blair could 
not altogether fathom things ; he and Lord Dane 
entertained adverse opinions on trifling points, and 
they had parted coolly. Mr. Blair, on his way to 
the station, had called in to say a word of adieu at 
the Sailors' Best and to sip a final petit verre. 
The lawyer took him aside : said that a cUent of 
his, staying at present in that very inn, had need 
of the services of a detective, and inquired of Mr. 
Blair if he would then see liim. 

" I must premise that you will have to act 
against Lord Dane, though in what manner I do 
not precisely understand myself," observed the 
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lawyer. " Will your private feelings allow you to 
do so ?" 

" An officer must have no private feelings," 
was Mr. Blair's reply. " Lord Dane demanded a 
detective from town, and I was sent down. My 
business witli him is concluded ; and if I am re- 
quired by another party, I have neither plea nor 
Avish for refusing, whether my services may be 
put in requisition against Lord Dane, or against 
any other lord. I am at your service." 

They went upstairs at once. Lord Dane was 
then standing by the fire, talking to Ravensbird ; 
who, by the way, might have been surprised at 
tlio banker's developing into a detective, had it 
been in his nature to be surprised at anything. 
Mr. Apperly remarked w4th glee that he liad soon 
found his man, and introduced him as Mr. Blair. 

" Sir," said the peer, turning upon him his 
fine face and form, " I have need of advice and 
assistance. I have been wronged by Herbert 
Dane — Lord Dane, as he is called — whom, I 
hear, you have been visiting. Can you aid me ?" 

" I do not know," was Mr. Blair's reply. " I 
can inform you whether anything can be done, if 
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you Will put me in possession of the circumstances. 
Mr. Home, I believe ?" 

" No, sir. When I was in want of a tempo- 
rary name, I called myself Home ; but it may bo 
dropped now. I am Lord Dane." 

The detective gave a sort of cough : impressed 
Avith the belief that the gentleman before him was 
labouring imder a mania, and required a keeper 
rather than a police officer. His eye glanced at 
Mr. Apperly. 

" His lordship says right," observed the latter. 
" He is the true Lord Dane." 

" The true veritable William Henry Lord Dane, 
only surviving son of the old Lord Dane, of whom 
you may have heard," continued the peer. " You 
look astonished, Mr. Blair: I thought police of- 
ficers were surprised at nothing. You may pro- 
bably have learnt, Mr. Detective, that Captain 
the Honourable William Henry Dane went over 
the cliff one moonlight night, by accident or by 
treachery, and lost his life ; that his body, turned 
. up by the sea some weeks afterwards, was buried 
in the family vault?" 

" I have heard this," replied Mr. Blair. 



a seat while you listen," interrupted the peer, 
waving his hand in the grand Dane fashion to 
a chair opposite his own seat on the sofa, " I, 
William Henry Dane, did not die in that fall: 
I was saved, and carried to America in a friend's 
yacht: and I have lived there ever since, always 
beheving that the peer who succeeded my father, 
and reigned here at Dane Castle, was my elder 
brother, QeofBy Dane. Sir, he who threw me 
over the cliff was Herbert Dane, at present called 
Lord Dane." 

The detective raised his eyes a little, but did 
not otherwise interrupt. 

^^ I saw English journals occasionally," con- 
tinued Lord Dane. "I knew that my mother 
was dead, that my father was dead, and that 
^ Geofl&y, Lord Dane,' as the papers called it, 
succeeded him and reigned: and it never occurred 
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to me to suspect it was not my brother Geoffiy. 
Had I known it was Herbert, and that I myself 
was the true Lord Dane, the first and fleetest 
steamer would have j^brought me over. I had not 
been friendly with my brother Geoffry; never- 
theless I wrote to him after his (supposed) suc- 
cession ; I got no reply to that letter, and I 
resented it in my heart with a haughty resent- 
ment, and would not write again. Ah! how 
prone wo are to indulge such feelings! punish- 
ment is sure to overtake us sooner or later. ' Aft;er 
the lapse of years, when I found my health fail- 
ing, I deemed it right to return home at once; 
I had never heard of Lord Dane's marriage, and 
my son, after me, was the direct heir. We took 
our passage in The Wind ; my poor servant was 
drowned in her, but I and my son were saved 
from the wreck, as you may have heard — " 

" Your son ?" Mr. Blair interrupted, speaking 
for the first time. 

"Yes, sir, my son," returned the narrator, 
his choler rising. " The gentleman who has been 
ordered into custody to-day by George Lester, on 
a charge of midnight plimdering : he is my son." 
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" He, William Lyclney ?" returned the detec- 
tive, as if doubting the assertion. 

" He, and no other, sir. He is the Honoui'- 
able William Dane, one of your future peers." 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Mr. Blair, astonished 
for once in his life. 

"William happened to have his pocket-book 
about him when we were saved. In it were 
letters of credit and other papers; so that we 
have been at no inconvenience of that nature. 
And now you are naturally wondering why I did 
not at once declare myself. I will tell you. For 
many hours I was so sick and shaken that I 
could only remain quiet and avoid excitement. 
Before tliat was over, I learnt, to my unboundol 
astonishment and vexation, that it was Herbert 
Dane who had succeeded instead of my brother. 
I thought it necessary to be cautious ; I continued 
very ill, fearing excitement,* which is so perni- 
cious to my complaint, and I was hoping the 
box would come up fi'om the sea. My early 
marriage, sir, had been a private one. I mar- 
ried in Canada, when I first went out, tlie 
daughter of a French merchant who had settled 
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there. She was wedded to me in secret, un- 
known to her father, whose hatred to the Eng- 
lish was so great that any attempt to obtain his 
consent would have been hopeless. My wife lived 
on imsuspected at her father's house, making 
plausible absences fi:om it occasionally. During 
one of these William was bom, and was chris- 
tened Geoffry William Lydney. Her father died, 
leaving her a very large fortune, and close upon 
it she died, and the money became my son's. I 
am giving you only the heads, Mr. Detective," 
broke off Lord Dane; "there's no time for the 
details. I liad no pairticular motive for conceal- 
ing my marriage from my own family, save tliat 
I knew there would be great reproach in store 
for me on the score of my wife's being a mer- 
chant's daughter. When I was last at homo I 
disclosed the fact of my being a widower to Lady 
Adelaide Errol, whom I was then wishing to 
marry. I did not tell her of the boy,: but I 
should have declared all openly both to her and 
my family before the preliminaries of my mar- 
riage with her were agreed upon — in fact, tlie 
settlements would have necessitated it. Well, I 
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was pitched over the clifF: that is, I and Her- 
bert Dane were scuflBing together, and an un- 
lucky blow of his — ^not an intentional one, I am 
sure — sent me over. I was found by my friend 
Colonel Moncton, carried on board his yacht, and 
thence on to America. All that is of the past ; 
it need not be enlarged upon ; but I come now to 
the point. That box, cast up from the wreck, is, I 
know, in Dane Castle : how can I get it out of it ?" 

Mr. Blair drew his chair a few inches nearer 
Lord Dane : his part was beginning now. 

" Herbert Dane must have recognised the box. 
My mother gave it me when I first went out with 
my regiment to Canada, and the very day I was 
putting my papers and best treasures in it, Her- 
bert Dane, then a young boy of ten or so, stood 
by and helped me. I remember that the cross 
on the box surmounting the three V.'s particu- 
larly drew his attention ; and my mother told 
him how she had once lent the box to a brother 
of hers, and it came back to her thus decorated. 
Why, sir, that box is valuable as a family relic, 
if for nothing else : but its present contents are 
to me priceless, for my son's sake." 
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"Permit me," said Mr. Blair, interposing. 
" Will your lordship inform me what its contents 
were when you had it on board ?" 

"They were varied, sir. Papers and docu- 
ments relating to my property in America, and to 
that of my son. My will was also in it. All 
these can be replaced ; but it might be less easy 
to replace the testamentary papers of my marriage 
and my son's birth. And, sir, if that birth were 
questioned, if it could not be proved, Mr. Herbert 
Dane would be my legal heu', and succeed to the 
position he has so long unjustly enjoyed. That 
box has been the cause of my remaining on in 
this house in secrecy and seclusion," continued 
Lord Dane. " I never intended, you may be 
sure, to return home otherwise than openly, as 
my own proper self; but the moment the life- 
boat had saved us — for which we may thank 
young Lester — came the knowledge that we were 
thrown on this coast — Danesheld. I gave Wil- 
liam a hint to be quiet ; I was feeling so ill ; and 
afterwards, as I have told you, the news burst 
upon me. that he who reigned as baron was Her- 
bert Dane : and next came his theft of the box." 
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^^ He oonld not possibly have known the con- 
tents of the box then,'* observed Mr. Blair, mus- 
ingly. " What was his motive for taking it, I 
wonder r* 

"I don't know. My theory is this: that the 
sight of the box frightened him ; that some Aague 
fear attacked him of the past being about to be 
brought to light — ^I mean as to his share in my 
supposed death. I don't know what else it can 
have been: a man with a secret remorse on his 
conscience is always in fear, more or less; and 
the sight of the box must have recalled me for- 
cibly to his remembrance. Perhaps Lady Ade- 
laide Lester disclosed my early marriage to him, 
and he may have feared that an heir woidd tm'n 
up to depose him." 

^' Your lordship speaks of a letter you wrote 
to your brother : do you think Mr. Herbert Dane 
received that, and knows you are in existence ?" 

*^ I can't tell. Will you, now that you are 
in possession of my story so far — and these wit- 
nesses," pointing to Bavensbird and Mr. Apperly, 
" will corroborate it — ^help me with your advice as 
to the regaining possession of the box ?" 
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" Certainly I wiU." 

" Good. Will you also get my son released 
from custody ?" 

" Yes, I think I can do that Upon condition 
tliat he will, to myself privately, account for his 
presence last night with those men in Mr. Lester's 
house." 

Lord Dane threw up his head. " I know no- 
thing about it," he said, haughtily; "but I do 
know that William is of the kindest and most 
honourable nature. All his spare time is spent 
in looking after that ill-used son of Mr. Lester's 
— ^in trying to keep him straight, poor fellow ; 
and I dare say he was after him last night. I'll 
give you a pencilled line to him, telling him to 
confide in you. He may do it?" questioned 
Lord Dane : "I mean as to this unhappy yomig 
Lester?" 

" In all secmnty. I'll listen as a friend, not 
as a detectiA'o. Perhaps I had better go there at 
once, while I think about the other matter, upon 
which I will give your lordship my advice when I 
come back." 

Meanwhile William Lydney — ^if we may still 
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call liim so — sat waiting in the station house, in 
the prisoner's room. Not caring to disturb his 
father with the news of his incarceration, he had 
done nothing but despatch messengers for Mr. 
Apperly. The sudden opening of the door gave 
him hopes that the lawyer had at length come; 
but it proved to be only Lord Dane's banker, Mr. 
Blair. 

" I bring you a line from Lord Dane," began 
Mr. Blair, putting the folded paper in his hand. 

William looked at it, and then at his visitor. 

" From whom did you say ?" 

" From the true Lord Dane," was the answer, 
given in a low tone. " And I believe I have now 
the honour of speaking to the future lord. Your 
father, in that note, bids you confide in me — he 
has done so. Perhaps it may be in my power ta 
order your release." 

" But what can you possibly have to do with 
it?" exclaimed the prisoner. ^^ You are a friend 
of — of him at the Castle — ^his town banker." 

^^You have been flourishing in Danesheld 
under false colours, Mr. Dane ; so have L I am 
not Lord Dane's banker — the title will slip out — 
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and liow the report got wind is more than I can 
say. I am one of the chief detective officers of 
the police force. Your father has called in my 
aid to assist liim, and I am ready to assist you. 
First of all : What took you to Mr. Lester's with 
those companions last night ?" 

"I cannot explain; I cannot tell you any- 
thing about it," was the quick response. 

"You were not with them? — ^joining with 
them ?" 

" I !" returned William Dane, as haughtily as 
any Dane had ever spoken. " You intimated but 
now your cognisance of my rank ! I do not for- 
get it, I assure you, neither am I likely to dis- 
grace it" 

" Will you give me your reasons for not con- 
fiding in me?" 

" I don't object to do that. It is because I 
could not declare the truth without compromising 
other people." 

"Just so: you allude to young Lester, Mr. 
Dane. But now, I give you my promise that 
anything you may say shall not harm him. I 
have not been in Danesheld without acquiring an 
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insight into its gossip; it lies in my business to 
do so; and I know and suspect nearly as much 
about that misguided young gentleman as you 
can tell me. I fancy he was the chief actor in 
that affair last night, not you. Though how he 
could so far forget himself as to go stealing his 
father's plate does surprise me." 

William Dane saw that the best plan would be 
to confide the whole truth to the experienced man 
before him. And he did so. Poor ill-judging 
Wilfred Lester — though worse judged by others 
than he deserved, emphatically pronounced his 
friend — ^liad not broken in after the silver, but after 
his own deed : it was in defending the silver from 
attack that the discovery took place : he told it all. 

" These facts ought to be confided to Squire 
Lester," observed Mr. Blair. ^' for his son's sake 
he cannoi pursue this." 

'' I am not sure but Squire Lester would deem 

;^. it all the more reason for pursuing it," was tho 

reply, " He is bitterly set against his son. No, 

I'd rather stay where I am than betray Wilfred 

Lester. Hftsaved my life and my father's." 

" You seei!a- wonderfully easy under your cap- 
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tivity," remarked Mr. Blair, gazing at the calm 
and good-looking face. 

" A man with his conscience at peace is gene- 
rally easy under most circumstances. As to the 
accusation against me, I have only to point to the 
Sailors' Rest, and say there's the true Lord Dane, 
come home to assume his rights, and you may 
know me for his son. Danesheld would soon 
scatter the charge to the winds." 

"I think I can scatter it myself, so far as 
your detention goes," returned Mr, Blair. " Come 
with me." 

He lead the way into the front room, where 
Bent sat writing. The latter got up sharply at 
seeing his prisoner come out. Tliat he secretly 
favoured young Lydney was true ; but not to the 
length of showing him outward favour, now he 
was committed. 

" I am about to relieve you of your prisoner. 
Bent," quietly observed Mr. Blair, "This gentle- 
man has satisfied me of his innocence, and he 
must be set at liberty." 

"Where's the authority for it?" asked Bent, 
after a pause of blank consternation. 
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" Your authority is that you are bound to 
obey my orders," was the conclusive reply. 

" But how am I to answer for it to my Lord 
Dane and to Squire Lester?" cried the unhappy 
inspector, believing himself to be an excessively 
ill-used man. " They'll be on to me with all sorts 
of pains and penalties." 

" Refer them to me," said Mr. Blair. " Pass 
out, sir." 

He held the door open as he spoke, and bowed 
to the ex-prisoner to precede hin. There was a 
suspicion of deference in the bow that caught the 
attention of the inspector. Had he possessed ten 
eyes he could not have. stared away his perplexity. 
Mr. Lydney looked back, laughing. 

" It's all right. Bent The time may come 
when you will find it so." 




CHAPTER VIIL 

IN THE TRESTLE-CLOSET. 

As a matter of course, news of the arrest of Mr. 
Lydney had spread all over Danesheld. There- 
fore, to see him at liberty, walking side by side 
with my Lord Dane's banker, created no small 
surprise ; and the popidar opinion arrived at was, 
that the wealthy financier must have become bail 
for him. Quite a queue followed them along the 
street; and one kindly officious man flew off at 
the top of his speed to tell the news to Squire 
Lester. 

But, as Mr. Blair and his companion were 
on the point of turning down to the Sailors' Rest, 
who should come swinging along the middle of the 
road but my Lord Dane. To describe his amaze 
ment when he saw Lydney at large would be alto- 
gether beyond the power of pen. Taking a fiill 
minute to make sure his vision was not deceiving 
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him, he made a sign to Mr. Blair, whom he was 
nearly as mnd surprised to see. Lord Dane was 
not in the best of hnmonrs : for the non-resnlt of 
the deteetiTe's risit to Dan^held rested on his 
mind as a sort of nnsatisfrctoiy £iilore; neither 
had his parting with that fimctionaiT been as 
cordial as their meeting. 

^' What is the meaning of this ?'' he haughtily 
demanded. ''Who has dared to liberate that man ?*' 

Mr. Bhur turned off the pathway. Lydney, 
slighdy raising his hat — and Lord Dane took the 
action, meant in courtesy, to be one of mockery — 
strolled s^entlv on. 

'' Circomstances hare come to my knowledge, 
Lord Dane, since the proceedings at Squire Les- 
ter's, which render it inexpedient that Mr. Lydney 
should be kept in custody. I have deemed it my 
duty to release him." 

*' What do you mean ?" returned Lord Dane. 
*' CSrcumstances T' 

''They have, indeed : Mr. Lydney is not guilty." 

" I think you must be out of your mind," slowly 
ejaculated Lord Dane. " Not guilty ! Why there 
never were plainer proofe of guilt ! Do you know 
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that in thus releasing him you are setting us all at 
defiance? — ^myself, Mr, Lester, the police, the — 
the law itself?" 

" I am sorry to have had to do it. When the 
circumstances I speak of shall be explained — ^*' 

" Circumstances explained !" interrupted Lord 
Dane, too angry to listen further. ^^ What cir- 
cumstances can excuse the evasion of justice — the 
releasing from custody of a guilty man? How 
dared Bent connive at it, 

" Bent had no choice," said Mr, Blair. 
"When I issue orders he has not the power to 
disobey." 

" I will see whether he has the power to dis- 
obey me," foamed Lord Dane. " I shall at once 
order him to retake this felon, under pain of dis- 
missal from the force," 

" I must submit — with all due respect to your 
lordship — ^that it will be waste of time for you to 
do so. So long as I am here, I am chief of the 
police force, and Bent is as my servant." 

Lord Dane felt beaten on all sides. Never, 
since he became Lord Dane, had he been so 
bearded. He actually stood at bay. 
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"What do you do in Danesheld still?" he 
presently demanded. "You left my house for 
the station an hour ago." 

" True. But on my way to the station I fell 
in with a soUeitor of this place, named Apperly, 
who put some business in my hands. Lord Dane, 
believe me, I have not ordered the release of this 
young man to anger you — ^^vhy should I? — ^but 
because I have learnt that the grounds on which 
he was given into custody were mistaken ones ; 
and some of us might have got into trouble even- 
tually had he been detained. But I must wish 
your lordship good evening, for I have pressing 
business waiting for me." 

He turned away with a salute, lea\nng Lord 
Dane standing helplessly. Set liim at defiance, 
the lord and chief of the county ! His lordship 
privately believed that all the social institutions of 
life must be coming to an end. 

He strode on to the station and met Bent 
coming out of it. The best excuse tliat ill-used 
inspector coidd privately offer was, that he was 
nobody while Mr. Blair was at Danesheld. 

A political dinner, long looked forward to, was 
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held that night in Danesheld, presided over by- 
one of the county members ; he was supported on 
either side by Lord Dane and Squire Lester. 
Neither of tlie two supporters was in a genial 
frame of mind. The release of the prisoner Ly d- 
ney was an indisputable fact; and as yet Mr. 
Lester at least was utterly at sea in regard to it, 
for he had not been able to see Bent. 

While they were safely seated at table, Mr. 
Apperly might have been seen walking at a sharp 
pace towards Dane Castle. His object was to 
make a call on Mr. Bruff ; and, as if fate wished 
to facihtate the courtesy, the lawyer found Mr. 
Bruff standing at the gateway, taking the air 
there in his usual fashion, and without his hat. 

" Good evening, sir ; I heard you had re- 
turned," said he cheerily, for the advent of any 
acquaintance at these moments rejoiced the butler's 
heart. '^ You've not come up to see my lord, I 
hope, Mr. Apperly? He is gone to the dinner." 

" I came up to see you, Bruff," was the re- 
sponse. " I want you to take a walk with me." 

" A walk I" repeated Bruff. 

" At the request of Lord Dane. Get your hat. 
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and I'll tell you about it as we go down. Say 
nothing in-doors." 

Bruff came bustling out with liis hat, and the 
la\vyer set off at a very sharp pace again back to 
Danesheld. The portly butler could scarcely keep 
up with him. 

"My lord's not ill, surely 1" he cried,' think- 
ing it must be either that, or that Mr. Apperly 
was walking for a wager. " Wliat can he want 
witli me ?" 

"Ho is very ill," gravely responded Mr. 
Apperly. " I — I fear, Bruff, that he will never 
be well again." 

Bruff stopped — stopped short; an idea had 
occurred to him. 

" For heaven's sake tell me the woi'st, Mr. 
Apperly ! He is not dead, is he ?" 

" No, no, no ; come along ; he is as much 
alive as you or L Why he sent me for you, 
Bruff: and there's no time to lose. I said ill, not 
dead." 

" It was thinking of the other night made me 
fear it," returned Bruff, putting liis best step for- 
ward. " Mv lord had been for a walk on the 
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heights — a lovely moonhght night it was, about 
a week ago — and I caught a glimpse of his face 
as he came in, Mr. Apperly, if evet you saw a 
corpse you might have tliought he was one then I 
his face was a Uvid blue, and so scared and strange 
I did not hke to accost liim. He looked like a 
man who — " 

" Had seen a ghost," interrupted tlie lawyer. 

" A ghost !" returned BrufF, disdainfully. 
" Like a man who is attacked witli some mortal 
illness, I was going to say. Perhaps it's the 
same thing to-night. Pray goodness he gets 
over it." 

" I fancied you did not own to any ultra fond- 
ness for his lordship." 

" Not as I did for the past family," spoke 
BrufF, with something hke emotion ; " especially 
for the old lord, and for Mr. Harry. I never did 
greatly like Mr. Herbert. But the rest are dead 
and gone, and he is Lord Dane. He is a good 
master." 

" Could the old family — ^any one of them — 
rise from their graves to hfe, should you deem 
yourself bound to serve ihem or the present lord ?" 
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"Why, the present lord would not be Lord 
Dane in that ease," debated Bmff, after a minute 
given to consideration. "Where's the use of 
bringing up impossibilities, Mr. Apperly ? As if 
I should serve anybody in the world but the old 
family, were they living I" 

Mr, Apperly bore on with his quiet step and 
turned down to the Sailors' Rest. Bruff looked 
his displeasure. 

" Is my lord so ill that they've brought him 
liere ! 'Twould not have been so much farther to 
his own house, if they must have moved him." 

" Come on, and don't gi'umble," cried tlie 
lawyer. 

He marshalled Bruff up the stairs and into 
the invalid's chamber. Bruff cast an impatient 
glance around. He saw young Lydney, Ravens- 
bird, Mr. Blair, and somebody on the sofa whom 
he took but a passing look at. That he had 
supposed the one gentleman to be in custody for 
housebreaking, and the otlier in the railway train 
and half way to London, did not much trouble 
him at the moment. 

" Where is my lord ?" he cried, anxiously. 
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" There," said Mr. Apperly. 

Lord Dane came from the sofa and stood be- 
fore Bruff with a smile. Bruffs face grew long 
as he gazed, and he backed against the wall. 
Anybody believing in ghosts had • excited Mr. 
Bruffs pitying contempt all his life : he could 
not have asserted that he did not believe in one 
now. 

" Don't you know me, BruflF? I am real 
ilesh and blood." 

" It — it's the living image of what Mr. Harry 
once was, save the hair !" ejaculated BrufF, staring 
from one to another in hopeless perplexiiy and 
some fear. " But it can't be !" 

"Yes it can, Bruff. Mr. Harry was not 
killed by his fall over the cliff, and Mr. Harry 
is alive still. I thought you would have known 
me better." 

Ah! the voice came home to his ear. Could 
he have mistaken other signs, he could not mis- 
take that The water rushed into tlie man's 
eyes, and his very hands trembled with emotion, 
^s he knelt down before Lord Dane. 

"My lord! my true and •veritable lord! I 
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do know you !" he uttered, the tears streaming 
down his cheeks, " Old Bruff has lived long 
enough, now that he will see one of the real 
family reigning at the Castle !" 

Lord Dane took his hand and bade liim rise. 
"I shall not reign there long, Bruff; a short 
while will see me where I am supposed to be — 
in the family crypt But," added Lord Dane, 
motioning his son towards him, and laying his 
hand upon his shoidder, " I hope you will serve 
another as truly and loyally as you would serve 
me. This will be the Castle's lord in the future." 

" He is—?" 

" Another Geoffry, Bruff ; the Honourablo 
Geoffiry William Lydney Dane ; he is my only son.^ 
Be faithful to him, for his father and grandfather's 
sake." 

" I said he was a chieftain," answered Bruff, 
his delighted eyes glisten mg ; " the first time he 
over came to the Castle I saw he was bom to 
be a chieftain. Miss Dane declared he was like 
my lady — she did, indeed !" 

" Like my mother? Yes, the resemblance has^ 
struck me ; but he has the Dane features. Bruff,. 
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I require a service at your liands. Will you 
execute it?" 

" Ay, my lord ; anything for you and yours 
— ^though it should be to the laying down of my 
life." 

" Understand first of all, Bruff, it will in- 
volve some treachery to him at the Castle, your 
present master." 

" I can't help it if it does," was the old re- 
tainer's answer. " And as to his being my master 
— I hope you'll never let me know another master 
than you, my lord, while you are spared." 

" Good. I don't like treachery myself, but 
perhaps it's excusable to meet treachery with 
treachery. He has exercised it long enough. You 
don't ask who it was that sent me over the cliff." 

Bruff did not ask even now. A dim sus- 
picion was stealing over him. 

" It was Herbert Dane. But not in treacherj'. 
The treachery, touching that, lies in his having 
duped everybody afterwards by passing himself 
off for innocent and unconscious. That is done 
and over : but something else remains. Where's 
that box, Bruff?" 
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"The missing box?" said BruiBF, shaking his 
head, " My lord, I don't know ; I have never 
known." 

"It was my box, Bruff, and my mother's 
before me. 1 have reason to believe that Herbert 
Dane has got that box secreted in the Castle. 
Mr. Blair — ^ihis gentleman — thinks you may per- 
haps get it out to-night, while your master's away 
at dinner. His opinion is worth listening to, 
BrufF, for he is a detective officer." 

Poor BrufiTs face grew hot. The affable 
London banker, who had made quite a friend of 
him and encouraged him to talk, a detective! 
What might he not have said in his incaution? 
And as to the box? — Bruff could have taken an 
affirmation, there and then, that it was not in 
the Castle. 

They set about enlightening him, chiefly Mr. 
Apperly. Telling of the secret places in the 
Castle, opening from the trestle-closet. Bruff 
wiped his face over and over again as he listened, 
and thought he should never recover his surprise. 

He entered into the plot, however, with all 
his heart and spirit, and there was no time to 
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be wasted. He and Mr. Apperly set off to the 

ff 

Castle, Ravensbird following them at a distance 
with a truck. It was better not to call any 
strano^er into the service at this sta;je of the affair. 

He, Bruff, procured the keys, and took Mr, 
Apperly through the unused passage at the back 
of the Castle to the death-room. No one saw 
their entrance, or suspected it : and Eavensbird, 
sitting on his truck, quietly waited in an obscure 
comer outside. The spring in the closet, as once 
shown to Mr. Apperly by the late Lord Dane, 
was found without difficulty, and the side of the 
closet went sliding back slowly. 

A small room, seven feet square, lay disclosed 
to view. It was empty, save for one object in 
the middle — ^the missing box. " Ah !" cried Mr. 
Apperly. 

Bruff, when he had taken his fill of gazing at 
the box — ^for he had remained somewhat sceptical 
on the possibilities — was privately protesting to 
himself that he should never feel certain of any- 
thing again. 

" m tell you what," he said to tlie lawyer : 
*^ he must have lugged tliis in here himself at the 
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moment of his arriyal, while I was seeing the 
miller's men out. Though how he should have 
had strength to move it is what I can't con- 
ceive." 

"I wonder where that leads to?" cried the 
lawyer, pointing to a little obscure door in a 
comer. " To the vaults, I suppose, below the 
Castle." 

Hovering near Ravensbird and the truck, in 
case of any surprise from the police which might 
render his authority desirable, was Mr. Blair. 
Nothing, however, occurred. The box was de- 
posited in the truck, jealously covered up from 
the view of chance passers by, and safely wheeled 
away by Ravensbird, Mr. Blair and the lawyer 
keeping the truck in sight Bruff remained at 
the Castle: not quite yet was his service to its 
ostensible lord over. 

And when the box, arrived at the Sailors' 
Rest, was carried up the stairs, still jealously 
covered, and into the presence of its owner, the 
real lord, and he saw it was still intact and invio- 
late, he looked at his son, thanksgiving filling his 
heart. The true heir of Dane from henceforth, 
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and to be known as such ! All need of conceal- 
ment was over. 

'^ But understand, WilUam, that you do not 
proclaim yourself; I choose to do it for you, and 
to take my own time about it," said Lord Dane. 
" For to-night at least you are William Lydney." 

" Very well," was the laughing answer. "Take 
a, week if you like : I rather enjoy the fun." 

The young man took up his hat as he spoke, 
to search for Wilfred Lester. He had not seen 
him all day, and was unable to get rid of an 
undefined feeling of imeasiness with regard to 
him. 

He chose the road by Danesheld Hall. Not 
of convenience ; it was the longest way ; but there 
was no other so charming to William Lydney. 
As he came to the wood-path, he heard voices in 
something like dispute, and recx)gnised Wilfred 
and his sister. He was home from Great Cross, 
and Maria in her dreadful uneasiness had gone 
out again^to meet him. She offered him a little 
money, all she could get together; she begged 
him to get away from the place until the danger 
should blow over. Wilfred stood in sullen anger. 
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He was fond of Maria, and felt terribly vexed that 
she should suspect anything. Her entreaties were 
met with angry denials : one word led to another, 
and at length Maria burst into sobs, and whis- 
pered that he would be kinder if he knew she 
mio:ht have to sacrifice herself for his sake and 
marry Lord Dane. 

" Oh, indeed !" said Wilfred, and just at that 
moment it was that Mr. Lydney came up. Wil- 
jfred had not heard of his late capture ; Maria 
supposed he was out on bail. She felt very much 
ashamed to be caught sobbing, and Mr. Lydney 
was silent from surprise. 

" Yes, you may well stare !" said Wilfred to 
him in his reckless spirit. " They have ordered 
her now to marry my Lord Dane ; by which ar- 
rangement the Hall will be rid of both of us." 

" Oh, Wilfred !" she interposed, her cheeks 
aflame. 

" I was going to your house, Lester," inter- 
posed Mr. Lydney, hoping to put them at their 
ease. " I want to speak to you." 

" All right ; you can walk back with me," he 
readily answered, rejoiced at the prospect of get- 
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ting rid of Maria and her suspicions. " Would 
you mind just seeing my sister to the turning, 
Lydney?" lie continued; " I don't care to go 
further myself. Til wait for you here." 

Thus unceremoniously disposed of, Maria could 
only hasten away. Mr. Lydney followed her. 

^' Let me share your distress," he began in a 
low confidential tone. " Perhaps I may be able 
to alleviate it, whatever it may be." 

It brought back all the fears and the strong 
emotion — not tlie tears and sobs. Her breath 
became laboured ; her hands shook. 

" You are ill — or agitated,'** he resumed, per- 
ceiving that she was in fact miable to speak. 
"Which is it?" 

"Both," she replied, turning her face to him 
with its trouble and fear. " Oh ! do you tell me 
the truth about last night ! Tlie suspense is kill- 
ing me." 

" Do you mean the truth about myself?" 

" No, no; I have never doubted you. I know 
that you are one of the firmest friends man can 
possess : I know that you. have been bearing pub- 
licly to-day the sins of another in generous silence, 
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" If you only knew how terrible my feass and 
-suspense are^ I think you would not play witli me, 
Mk Lydneyy" she faintlj said,, as if wearied widi» 
the contest " You adsed me once to trust to you^ 
and I do ti'ust you wholly and entirely, as I would 
my brother. Will you not bestow on. me a little 
bit of confidence in return ? I have learnt that 
Wilfred was one of those who came in. What 
wafr his motive ?" 

Finding she knew so much, he told her all, 
describing the facts as they occurred. She lis- 
tened witli a strange sinking of the hearts 

" What was his object?" she questioned, " It 
is impossible it could have been tlie plate— -imless 
he has gone quite mad." 

"Not the plate,, certainly. It was in defend- 
ing that against the men who were with him that 
discovery arose.. Have you forgotten something 
else that Wilfred wanted to gain possession of?" 
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he continued: and a sudden light flashed on 
Maria^ 

"The deed I It was for that ! Did he get it?*' 

" He did: Mr: Lester has no suspicion of the 
loss ; and it is well he has not, for it might help 
him to guess at the real offender.'* 

"I see it all," sHe murmured. " And you are 
hearing the odium to shield him ! How shall we 
ever repay you ?" 

A peculiar smile crossed his lips. " I may he 
disking for it some time," he said; ** hut mean- 
T^ile let me beg of you to set your fears at rest 
There is one quite as powerful as your friend', 
Lord Dane, who has taken Wilfred's interest to 
heart. His intention is to see him safe out of hfs 
troubles generally, including this one, and I am 
sure he will carry it ihrough." 

^' Do you mean yourself?" 

"No. I am but an agent at second-hand. 
Believe me, things will be made right. Maria, 
r would not assure you of this lightly." 

^* But how shall you exonerate yourself? You 
cannot be tined for him I You are only out on 
bail I" 
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WilHam Lydney laughed. "I am a great 
deal more all right than he is ; and I am released 
entirely, not conditionally. Remember, Maria, 
one thing : that as yet Wilfred is not suspected in 
Danesheld of having been in this; you must be 
cautious not to let a hint of it escape. The best 
plan will be to forget it yourself. Don't you think 
you can ?" he added, turning to her. 
" I wish I could." 

"Nay, but is it so very difficult, when you 
have me to trust to?" he softly whispered. "I 
hope you will have greater things to trust me in 
than this, as we go through life." 

The words called up a vivid blush, a feeling of 
sick sadness. Even now, only in walking witli 
him thus, she was all too aware of the scomfiil 
reproach that would have been cast on her had 
Danesheld been by to see. She knew not who or 
what he was ; she had only her own conviction of 
his worth and honour to guide her. But Maria 
Lester was not one to fling herself in the face of 
the world's opinion, and publicly set up a standing 
for herself. 

" In a very short while, now — it may be in a 
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few hours — I shall have it in my power to speak 
to Mr. Lester. You will give me permission to 
do so ?" 

" To speak to him?" she rejoined, not imder- 
standing. 

" On your account. As I hear that Lord 
Dane would press his claims, I must advance 
mine, and ask that you may be allowed to choose 
between us." 

He took her hand in his. Her heart, in spite 
of its doubts and troubles, was beating with a wild 
sensation of happiness ; perhaps this it was that 
caused her not to notice footsteps behind them. 

They were Lord Dane's. His lordship had 
made his escape from the dinner, imseen, on the 
removal of the cloth. He was ill at ease, and 
chose the quieter road to his home. The dining- 
hall, one recently built, was near the new railway 
station. 

But to describe his indignant astonishment 
when he made out that the man who turned round 
to look at him was the ex-prisoner, and the young 
lady by his side Miss Lester, would take a strong 
pen. Maria, with a blushing sense of the appa- 
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rent unfitness of things, offered some confused 
explanation of having just loft Wilfred. Lord 
Dane haughtily expressed his intention of seeing 
Jier safe home, and made a movement to take her 
on his arm, which Mr. Lydney prevented by un« 
ccffemoniously taking her on his own. 

" Your pardon, Lord Dane ; I am quite com- 
petent to take charge of Miss Lester." 

" Unhand Miss Lester, sir," cried Lord Dane^ 
passionately. " Maria, can you be aware how 
you are degrading yourself?" 

Between the two, her position was anything 
but pleasant, and she grew agitated. She strove 
io withdraw her arm, but Mr. Lydney held it 
firmly. It rather vexed her to see a careless smile 
upon his face. Lord Dane turned liis anger on 
Maria. 

" I shall begin to believe the disgraceful report 
current in Danesheld, that this man, this adven- 
turer, this midnight housebreaker, has gained Miss- 
Lester's ear, when he would cajole her to forget 
iK)cial ties and decency, and ally herself to him !" 

" As your lordship has entered on the topic, I 
may as well avow that the first hope of my life k^ 
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fio far, to gain Miss Lester'« ear — and heart — and 
hand," he coolly answered. ^^ Should I -suceeeS, 
she shall at least find happiness. It may be, that I 
can make that better, of the two, than your lord- 
ship would." 

" Maria !" cried Lord Dane, his breath half 
taken away and his eyes flashing, " can you bear 
this insolence tamely ? I cannot. Permit me to 
remmd you that it is a gross insult on you, the 
future Lady Dane." 

" No, it is not," said William Lydney, while 
Maria rather wished the earth would open and 
extricate her from this position of embarrassment. 
"As to her being the future Lady Dane — ^my 
earnest hope is that she will be." 

Maria started. Lord Dane looked on the 
words as a bit of insolent mockery, and would 
have liked to fell him to the ground. But the 
corner was gained now; the entrance to Mr. 
Lester's was at hand, and Maria, seeing the door 
open, got her arm free and escaped into it. Mr. 
Lydney struck across the wood-patli, which was. 
the nearest way to the Sailors' Rest, at the risk of 
keeping Wilfred Lester waiting; but he had some- 
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what to say to lis faiiher, and Lord Dane went on 
towards home, in a fever of passion, registering a 
vow as he strode along that the morrow should 
see Danesheld rid of this dangerous man. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOWING AND REAPING. 

Things generally happen by contraries. As Maria 
dashed into the Hall in blindfold haste, she ran 
against Lady Adelaide and Mr. Apperly. The 
lawyer had come with an urgent, if somewhat 
mysterious, request that her ladyship would ac- 
company him at once to see a gentleman lying ill 
at the Sailors' Best. An old friend of hers, he 
said. Lady Adelaide complied, and was going 
forth now with her things on — a suspicion having 
at once crossed her that the mysterious stranger 
was her random brother. Lord tkdale, come to 
some grief. 

She spoke sharply to Maria for coming in so 
late from (as she supposed) Miss Bordillion's, ask- 
ing who had seen her home. 

And Maria had no resource but to say Mr. 
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Lydiiey; for Hie question was a peremptory one^ 
aiicl Wilfred's name she dared not mention. 

Lady Adelaide lifted her eyebrows in pitying 
scorn, and went out. 

"Were Miss Lester my own daughter I should 
know how to treat this matter," she observed to 
the lawyer. "As it is, I wash my hands of hen 
If she chooses to lose caste, as her brother has 
done, why she musL How you lawyers and 
police people can have allowed the man to go out 
on bail I cannot understand." 

"There were grave doubts, I hear, as to his 
guilt, Lady Adelaide. But in regard to this re- 
port — ^that he is seeking to win Miss Lester for 
his wife " 

" I think the less you allude to that in my 
presence, sir, the better," came the haughty in- 
terruption. 

" I beg your pardon. Lady Adelaide : I was 
only going to say that Miss Lester might go 
farther and fare worse." 

"She might — ^what?" cried Lady Adelaide, 
surprised out of the question. 

" Go farther and fare worse," was the calm 
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rejoinder. And Lady Adelaide clasped her sliawl 
round her with a movement of impatience, dis- 
daining an answer. 

^' I suspect it is my brother, Lord Irhdale, 
who is playing mo this trick : brmging me out at 
this imseasonable hour !" she presently said. " It 
would be just like him to be in some scrape, and 
nnable to show liimself." And this time it was 
the lawyer's turn not to answer. 

The only person Lady Adelaide «aw, on enter- 
ing the invalid's room at the Sailors' Rest, was 
William Lydney. He advanced as if to receive 
her : indignation flashed from her voice and eye, 
reproach jfrom her lips. 

" Is this your doing, sir? Have t/ou dared to 
call me from my home ?" 

" It was I who sent for you, Adelaide." 

The voice came fi'om beliind Lydney, and 
she started at the sound. There, holding out his 
hands in greeting, stood Harry Dane, if ever she 
had seen him in her life — Harry Dane, who was^ 
supposed to be lying in the vault at Danesheld. 
She shrieked, shivered, and might have fallen, 
but that William Lydney hastened to support 
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her. He then quietly retired, and left them to- 
gether. 

Crouching down as one in mortal shame and 
repentance, her face buried on the pillow of the 
8ofa, was the Lady Adelaide, when explanations 
had partly taken place. In the surprise of the 
first moment she spoke words which disclosed to 
Lord Dane — ^the real lord, you know — what he 
had suspected from the revelations of Ravensbird 
and Sophie — that she Imd recognised both himself 
and Herbert Dane that fatal night, and that the 
solemn oath she took was a false one. 

" My days, for years afterwards, were as one 
•living misery," she wailed in her despair; "the 
awful terror of discovery was ever upon me. Had 
I been tried for the crime of perjury, and sent to 
tlie hulks, I could not have suffered more than I 
have suffered ; over and over again have I lived 
it in my dreams." 

He sat by, at a little distance, listening. 

" And that was not all. I have looked upon 
myself as your murderer also in a degree : for, 
had I told at once what I saw, you might have 
been rescued; and I did not tell it, in my in- 
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fatuation for Herbert Dane. Ah, how the sin 
came home to me ere many hours elapsed ! But 
it was too late then, and I took that oath which 
has been so fatal to my peace." 

" A heavy secret to bear, Adelaide !" 
"A secret that has made the curse of my ex- 
istence," was the passionate answer. " In the 
day's bustle, in the midnight's dark solitude, I 
have had one awful scene ever before me — ^the 
struggle between you and Herbert on the heights, 
and my false oath following on it. See you not 
what might have been brought home to me, had 
the truth come out? — complicity in the crime. 
In the daily intercourse, in the conversation with 
friends, these thoughts have come flashing before 
my mind's eyes, and I have stopped to shudder. 
Oh heaven! do you know what secret terror is, 
Harry? — lasting, never-ceasing terror of being 
discovered in some awful guilt ? When I did get 
to sleep in the dark night, it has woke me up, 
shrieking, as from some ghastly dream. They got 
to say in the household that I was subject to 
nightmare ; my husband thought it. As a heavy 
load on the back weighs down the body, so has 
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the past weighed down my spirit — and I have 
never dared to tell of it" 

" Did Herbert bind you to secrecy ?" 

" Never. He does not know to this hour that 
I recognised either him or you. He may have 
suspected it : I cannot tell. I have held scarcely 
any communication with him since." 

" Altogether, then, my supposed death did not 
bring you happiness,. Adelaide ?" 

A wail of paui was the only answer. Happi- 
ness ? Her days had been, a& she said, one living 
misery. The haunting fear, the remorse (it was 
not repentance), had made her tibe wretch she was 
—cold, cruel, indifferent — ^hatefiil in her selfishness. 

Once more Harry Dane rose and essayed to 
raise her from her abject position. He succeeded 
this time, and she sat on the sofa ; but she let her 
brow fall upon its arm* 

" But for your own conduct, Adelaide," he 
said, resuming his chair, " that night's work had 
never taken place." 

Did she not know it? — ^better tlian he — putting 
up her hand, as if to bar the remembrance? " It 
is past, Harry — ^it is past," 
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" Yes,, it is past," he assented^ " and may- 
bear to be spoken of, now that romance hs» 
yielded to the realities of life. I am older than 
my years, slowly dying of a complaint that is 
incm'able; you are a married woman, and the 
mother of many children." 

She lifted her head. " Who says that you 
are dying?" 

"I say so : the medical men say so : my wear- 
ing frame says so. Nothing is more deceitful 
than my .apparent strength : it is deceitftd as 
you were, Adelaide." 

She made a deprecating motion with her 
hands : nothing more. 

"Why did you deceive me?" resumed Lord 
Dane. " Every thought of your life, as I learnt 
too late, was full of deceit towards me. It came 
of your absorbing love for Herbert You refused^ 
after all, to marry him ; and I don't wonder, look- 
ing on him as a murderer. Did your love for 
him cease with that night?" 

" Can love cease as rapidly as it comes on?" 
she asked in a retorting tone. " I am not sure 
that it had quite left me when he came back from 
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his ten years' absence. If I have been false in 
other things I was a:t least true in that : I could 
not help it." 

"Yet, in the midst of this love, you married 
George Lester !" 

"What else was left to me? It seemed a 
more tolerable fate than to be banished to Scot- 
land. He has been an indulgent husband." 

" Very much so, I hear," returned Lord 
Dane, " More indulgent than he has been to 
poor Katherine Bordillion's children." 

The severe, honourable Dane face was bent 
upon her, and her own flushed with a burning 
flush. If the treatment she had pursued towards 
those children never came Ijome to her before, it 
came now in all its sin and shame. 

" Won't you tell me how you escai:)ed?" she 
asked, striving to drown the subject. 

" And how I discovered the treachery that led 
to the catastrophe," he answered, evidently not 
feeling inclined wholly to spare her. " Can you 
cast your recollections back to the time ?" 

"As if they have not been cast back always! 
— for these ten years." 
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^' I heard that you — Adelaide Errol, whom I 
so loved — ^were deceiving me : that, while you 
only professed to care for me, your real love was 
given to Herbert Dane. I heard that you were 
in the habit of running out to him on the heights 
at night. I disbelieved the storj', and resented it 
on my informant But, as I was going through 
the chapel ruins with Colonel Moncton, I found 
a bow of pink ribbon, studded in the centre with 
pearls. I recognised it for the one you had worn 
the previous day at dinner, and knew you must 
have been out with Herbert Dane in the even- 
ing. All in a moment my eyes were opened, 
and I determined to watch. Do you remember 
my coming in unexpectedly to dinner, when my 
father thought I was dining on board the Pearl ? 
— do you remember my silence? I had been 
brooding over my wrongs all the afternoon, and 
was in no mood even for Moncton's society. 
Dinner over, I quitted the Castle to go on board 
the yacht, and say farewell; but I first crossed 
to the heights, and there I was followed by a 
man with a tray of small wares on his back. He 
took it down, and importuned me to buy. I 
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refused — ^harshly enough, I daresay, for I was 
in no mood for suavity, and the fellow grew 
loud and insulting. I promised him if he did 
not be oflF I would call forth the servants from 
my father's castle to convey him and his pack to 
the lock-up : he hurried away, and 1 went on to 
the ruins and stepped inside. I was looking out 
for proofs of the tale I had been told, waiting for 
you and for Herbert Dane." 

Lord Dane paused and regarded her; but 
there came only a faint moan from her hidden 
lips by way of answer. 

" He came. He came stealing up to the ruins r 
and in my angry emotion I gave some indication- 
of my presence there — ^not intentionally: I had 
meant to wait until later to have it out with him ^ 
I had engaged to go to his house that evening* 
He heard the sound and spoke in a whisper : ' I& 
that you, my dearest?' Can you wonder. Lady 
Adelaide, that the words goaded my fiery nature 
beyond control? I sprang out, and reproached 
him with his infamous treachery : it came to 
blows; to scuffling; and he pushed me over the 
diff." 
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^•' Did lie do it purposely ?" she gasped, show- 
ing for a moment her haggard and anxious face. 

" No ; I think not In our passion we were 
both, I think, unaware that the edge was so near. 
I fell insensible ; and he, no doubt, made a speedy 
escape." 

"But how were you rescued?" she asked. 
^^ Mitchel, the coastguardsman, left you for dead, 
and the tide was coming up." 

" I was rescued by one of those special inter- 
positions of Providence that come direct from 
heaven,^' reverently replied Lord Dane. " Colonel 
Moncton, disappointed of seeing me on board, 
anxious to bid me farewell, caused his yacht to 
heave-to, when she was abreast of the Castle, put 
off in the boat with a hand, and came to the very 
spot where I was lying, intending to seek me at 
home. Now, mark you : he was not well ac- 
quainted with the coast, and he mistook this small 
spot of beach for the larger one higher up, which 
I had shown him in the morning : we had gone 
down the steps to it from the heights together. 
He found me lying there insensible ; and, instead 
of wasting time by tr}'ing to find the place, he 
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put me into the boat with the help of the saflor, 
and they pnllecl back to the yacht. The motion 
reviTcd me. Moneton was for putting back to 
port ; bnt I, smarting raider the treatment of the 
Lady Adelaide, preferred to go on with him, and 
make the voyage. ' Not back, not back !' I 
reiterated ; ^ go on, go on I' My head was eon- 
fused from its injuries, my arm and side were 
badly hurt ; but they listened to my earnest cries, 
and sailed gently on. I would not have them 
put in anywhere ; I would not even have Mone- 
ton write. ^ Jjet them think me dead,' I said to 
him." 

" But why r 

" Ah, why ! You may well ask it. Why do 
we say foolish things in our passionate tempers ? 
I was feelinor that the whole world was as^ainst 
me ; that heaven had turned its eyes from me ; 
and it seemed to my bitterness — to my selfislmess, 
if you will — very gratifying to resent it." 

" But to go off in that way !" she murmm*ed 
reproachfully, thinking of the life's pain that might 
have been spared her. 

" That night was the turning-point in my life 
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as well as in yours," was Lord Dane's significant 
answer. " It opened my eyes to the fact that she, 
for whom alone I cared on earth, was but playing 
a game with me — that while her shafts of ridicule, 
of dislike, were thrown to me, she kept her 
heart's love for Herbert Dane. He boasted of 
this in the scufile. To become an aUen seemed 
the most sensible thing I could do : perhaps I was 
romantic enough to enjoy the momentary pang 
my supposed death might inflict on the Lady 
Adelaide : and for myself, England had suddenly 
become hateful to me." 

How hateful the past deceit was feeling to her 
now, she alone knew — hateful in its shame. 

" But now : I never supposed but that the 
fact of the yacht's picking me up would have 
been seen, and of course known," resumed Lord 
Dane. " Thus I was at ease in regard to the 
suspense of my father and mother ; and they 
could wait for letters from me. By the time 
we reached the end of the voyage, I was in a low 
fever, a long nervous fever, prostrating both my 
mind and my body. I'll write to them when I 
get well, I said to Moncton ;- and I forbade him 



to rae^ and I did not write to them. It was very- 
wrong of me, and I got punished severely. One 
night, when weeks if not months had gone on, 
I was dreaming very much of my father and 
mother. In the morning it struck me tliat I had 
been on the wrong tack — that my silence was 
nothing but unjustifiable ingratitude. ' I'll write 
to-day,' I said. And I did write. That is, I had 
my paper and ink before me, and was in the 
middle of ilie first page, when a friend came in 
with a London weekly newspaper. ' I'm afraid 
there's something here that concerns you, Dane,' 
ho said, and I took the paper in my hand. 
These curious coincidences have been known be- 
fore, Adelaide — homo news following upon a home 
dream. The paragraph told me of the death of my 
father and mother." 

"Of both? Tliey did not die at the same 
tune." 
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" Of both. The real news, intended by th» 
paragraph, was the death of Lord Dane, my 
father; but it commented on the short time 
which had elapsed since the decease of his wifife. 
A concluding sentence — it was but a word or 
two — ^mentioned the succession of ' Geofl6y, now 
Baron Dane ;' and I of course took it to be my 
brother. I -wrote at once, and I never had an 
answer." 

She looked up quickly. 

" No ; I got no answer. It vexed me ; I 
supposed GeoflFry was nourishing our old bro- 
therly resentment, and I, so to say, let him 
nourish it, and washed my hands of him. Alto- 
gether I did not much care whether I ever heard 
from England again, or whether I did not. I 
remained away, holding no communication with 
it, passing the years in visiting remote regions 
of the New World, travelling everywhere, and 
never dreaming it was Mr. Herbert who reigned, 
the family's head. The remembrance of me can- 
not have been pleasant to him," concluded Lord 
Dane after a pause of thought. 

Lady Adelaide shook her head. " Others won- 



may have felt himself safer when beyond the pale 
of British law. The fear of detection, of the 
discovery that he was the actor in the night scene, 
Harry Dane's assailant, must have caused him 
many a night-sweat : the [^coroner's verdict was 
^Wilful murder.'" 

There ensued a pause. It seemed that she 
could never look up from her agony again. 

"Did Herbert receive that letter — the. one I 
wrote to Geof&y ? It was addressed to The Lord 
Dane." 

" I know nothing about it. I have held 
scarcely any communication with him since that 
night ; literally since that night. I should say he 
did not receive it." 

" Why should you say it ?" 

"Because — to judge of his feeliugs by my 
own — the finding that you were aUve must have 
been the greatest relief that earth or heaven could 
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give him, and ho would have hastened to make 
reparation for the past. At least, it^seems so to 
me. When did you arrive at Danesheld?" she 
continued. " To-day ?" 

" Last September, when ^tlie troubled sea cast 
me ashore on my own coast. A curious thing 
that, was it not? But for yom' stepson's exer- 
tions with the life-boat I had never again seen 
Danesheld." 

"Last September!" she repeated," full of as- 
tonishment. " Was it vou who were saved ? Is it 

*/ 

you who have been lying here since, as the old 
passenger named Home ?" 

" Even so." 

" But why have you done so ?" 

" I have had my reasons for it. Possibly (one 
of them) from the delicacy of not wishing to de- 
prive my Lord Dane too abruptly of his title and 
rent-roll." 

There was a grim smile of mockery on his face 
as he spoke. Lady Adelaide Lester slightly started 
as the full import of the words struck her. She 
had not thought of it previously. 

" Why, yes ; as you are here, Herbert cannot 
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be the rightful possessor," she slowly said, " You 
— ^must — ^be — Lord Dane !" 

" I am Lord Dane. Herbert is not and never 
has been." 

" Then why have you not returned to assume 
jrour title ?" 

" I knew not that I had a title to assiune. 
Did you not understand what I said — that I 
thought Lord Dane was my brother Greofiry?" 

" I see, I see ; my mind is all con&sion. What 
a Ubw in^that respect it will be for him !" 

" Not the least doubt of that I hear of a 
rumour abroad tliat he is seeking a wife in Maria 
Lester. Pretty child ! I can only think of her as 
she was in the old days." 

" How can you have heard Uiat ?" exclaimed 
Lady Adelaide. 

^' I hear most tilings," was the careless answer. 
^^ Do you favoiu' his hopes ?" 

^^I neither favour nor diacourage them. I 
would not interfere in any project of marriage for 
Herbert Dane. Maria does not care for him : she 
is degenerate as her brodi^ and has got into an 
acquaintance with that Lydney, who must have 
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been your fellow-passenger from America. But 
you must be cautious, Harry : I saw him in your 
room when I came in. He has turned out to be a 
sad character ; an adventurer, a poacher, a mid- 
night robber ; and he is after Maria for the sake 
of her money. . He broke into our house last 
night" 

" Indeed," was the composed rejoinder. " Grave 
accusations to bring against a Dane." 

" Against a Dane ! Of com'se they would be ; 
but I am not speaking of a Dane." 

" I am. William Lydney is a Dane, and was 
bom one." 

Lady Adelaide sat with her mouth open, half 
stupefied. Lord Dane bent forward and touched 
her arm. 

'' You may remember tliat I informed you of 
my early marriage. I did not tell you that I had 
a son born of it, but 1 intended to acquaint yo% 
Adelaide, before I made you my wife. It is he 
whom you Danesheld people have been mis- 
taking for an adventurer and all the rest of it. 
He is my own son — Geoffiy William Lydney 
Dane." 
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" Whv then he — ^he — ^will be — surelv — Lord 
Dane V* nttered »he, when slie had gathered her 
recollection. 

" The very moment this fleeting breath shall 
go out of my body he is Danesheld's lord." 

" My goodness I" gasped Lady Adelaide. 
^^And I have called him — I don't know what I 
have not .called him. Everything but a gentle- 
man. We are all doing it" 

"Just 80. He can afford to laugh at the 
slander. You need not ask now why the police 
have set your husband's warrant at nought, and 
released him." 

" And he is really your son ? But when you 
entrusted me with the secret of your marriage, 
why did you not tell me of him ?" 

" I suppose I thought it better to disclose the 
facts by degrees. As a matter of course — I may 
say of necessity — I should have told you before our 
marriage. In a pecuniary sense he could have 
made no difterence. The boy had his own large 
fortune, and required no more from me. I never 
expected then to succeed to the title, and did not 
give tliat possibility a thought. My brother, poor 
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fellow, was as healthy a man as I was, and in- 
tended to marry some time." 

" Your son is rich, then ?" 

" Very : apart from the Dane revenues. He 
would be a better match than the cousin Herbert 
for Maria Lester." 

" Shall you proceed against him ?" she asked 
in a low tone. 

" What for ? Poaching ? or housebreak- 
ing?" 

" Harry, don't joke ! it seems to mock my 
misery. I meant — but never mind, never mind I" 
She had been thinking of Herbert. 

" Take it for all in all then, Adelaide, life has 
not been to you all flowers and sunshine." 

Flowers and sunshine ! Take it for all in all 
— as Lord Dane put it — it had been a wretched 
life. The world had spoken of the gay Lady 
Adelaide : it had more cause to tell of the miser- 
able one. An awful fear of detection had been 
ever upon her, as it had been on Herbert Lord 
Dane. Down fell her face on the cushion again, 
and she burst into tears, for the first time during 
the interview. 
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•'As we sow, so mnst we reap/' said Lord 
Dane. " Deceit, sooner or later, brings its own 
punishment" 

Suddenly she rose up, and flung herself on 
her knees before him. She looked up, her eyes 
streaming. 

'' Hany, you'U keep my wretched secret \ 
You'll not betray me ! I ask it by the love you 
onoe bore me." 

"The secret?" he rejoined, scarcely under- 
standing. 

^That I recognised you and Herbert that 
night. 0, I heard some of the words you said, 
and knew the quarrel was about me ! Heaven is 
merciful ; don't you be less so ! I would rather 
die, here as I am, than have the shame and re- 
proach of that oath brought home to me." 

Not until he gave her the promise — which he 
did readily — ^would she get up, or let him get her 
up. "From henceforth it should be buried in 
sflence," he answered, "as must other matters 
connected with the past." 

She wound her shawl round her and put her 
bonnet on to go forth. Lord Dane wondered 
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where his son was, that he might see her home ; 
but she shook her head and put up her hands 
to waive the suggestion off; she would go forth 
alone. 

" Will you oblige me in one thing, Adelaide ? 
— For the next few hours keep these matters 
wholly to yourself. I prefer to make myself 
known in my own way: until then I am Mr. 
Home." 

She nodded her head, and went down the 
stairs with her veil drawn tight before her dis- 
turbed face, haggard then. Mrs. Ravensbird [met 
her at the foot of the stairs. 

" my lady! I would have warned you had 
I dared," she whispered. " I hope it did liot 
overwhelm you !" 

" Have you known it all along, Sophie ?" 

" Since the second night he was here, my lady. 
He pulled off the shade, which was nothing but a 
disguise, and discovered himself to Ravensbird.. 
Of course it could not be kept from me, as I 
should have known him for myself. And to think 
I was ransacking my memory for some face in 
France that young Mr. Dane's was like, when 
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I might have found it nearer home in my late 
lady's ?" 

Lady Adelaide turned from the gossip, and 
went forth alone — alone with her humiliation, her 
pain, and her care. 



CHAPTER X. 

A MAN MAY NOT MARRY HIS GRANDMOTHER. 

Lord Dane — meaning Herbert, but we must give 
him the title a little longer — sat in the breakfast- 
room at the Castle with his sister. The meal had 
long been over ; but he seemed in a doubtful, reflec- 
tive, indecisive sort of mood. He had work on his 
hands that day — the getting rid of Lydney ; and 
he did not altogether see in what way to set about 
it. Miss Dane, airily attired as usual in gay co- 
lours, pink prevailing, was playing Bo-peep with a 
canary-bird, whose cage hung in the window. She 
was in a little dilemma on her own score ; for she 
had done something that might not be pleasant to 
her brother, and had now to confess it. 

" Geofiry, dear, I want to tell you something," 
she began. " You'll not be angry ?" 

" When am I angry with you, Cely ?" was the 
answer. 

VOL. III. Q 
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^ Wdl, then, Fve written to ask Mr. Lvdney 
tocaDhereu" 

Lcffd Dane tamed sharply loimd. ^ Ton have 
▼rritten to ask Lydney to call here ?" he echoed in 
disheliering sorpriae. 

** Well, yes; it was last night, GreoflBcy. When 
I heard that the police had released him finom that 
horrid charge, I wrote and asked him to call upon 
me the first thing this morning. And, Geoffiry, 
dear, if they had kept him in custody, I should 
have gone in the carriage to the station, and paid 
a morning visit to him, just ti> show my respect to 
him, and to let Danesheld know how very much I 
resent the opinion of him taken up. I asked him, 
one day, whether he was rich — rich enough to 
keep a wife; and he laughed, and said, ^Yes, and 
a gilt coach-and-six for her.* He is entitled to 
consideration, G^offiy, and I shall show it him." 

She had delivered all this very quickly, and 
Lord Dane's attempt to interrupt her failed. But 
he spoke with determination now. 

" You will certainly not receive him in my 
house, Cecilia.'* 

" Ah, but I must, Geoffry, dear, for he's com- ' 
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ing up the road now," she answered with a laugh 
of simplicity. " You'll hear his ring in a minute." 
And in truth a ring was speedily heard. Lord 
Dane went out of the room, muttering a speech 
not at all complimentary, in which he told her she 
was a "little fool," and strode downstairs. Wil- 
liam Lydney was already in the large hall, and 
Lord Dane was just in time to see BruflP bowing 
to him. Bowing to a housebreaker ! 

"What do you do here, sir?" he asked, con- 
fronting the intruder. 

"I came in obedience to a request of Miss 
Dane's," replied Lydney, courteously. " My visit 
is not to your lordship." 

" I am the master of this house, sir ; and there's, 
the door," was the haughty retort. " Go out of it.'^ 
He raised his hand as if to enforce the man- 
date. BruflF hastened between them, full of ex- 
citement. 

" Oh, my lord, don't, don't I" he pleaded in an 
agitation he could not suppress. " You may be 
sorry for it later. This gentleman may have as 
much right as your lordship — to — to — enter 
castles." 
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Before Lord Dane could fling BrufF aside — if 
lie had a mind to do it — Mr. Blair entered, having 
followed Lydney to the Castle. He took in the 
scene at a comprehensive glance, and advanced 
close to Lord Dane. 

" Sir," he said, in a low tone, " will you grant 
me an interview before dealing further with this 
gentleman ?" 

" Sir I Sir .'" repeated Lord Dane, astonished 
at the style of address. For some ten years uov/ 
he had left the " sir" behind him. 

"I speak advisedly," was Mr. Blair's answer. 
"I have strange tidings to communicate to you." 

Lord Dane glanced around him — ^glanced inde- 
cisively from one to the other, as if seized with an 
inward panic. The detective officer stood calm and 
impassive; Lydney dignified, yet with somewhat 
of pity in his countenance ; Brufif terribly troubled, 
but testifying much respect to the young man. 
Lord Dane noted it all, and for once his self-pos- 
session deserted him. The prevision of some im- 
pending calamity was shaking him, but he did not 
guess at its true nature. 

" Pass in here," he said to Mr. Blair, motioning 
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to Bruff to open the door of the dining-room ; and, 
as the old butler hastened to obey, he saw the same 
livid look on his master's face which it had worn 
the night he passed him in the gateway. They 
were shut in, and Lord Dane motioned to the 
officer to take a chair. 

" I have come here to prepare you for a most 
unwelcome surprise," began Mr. Blair, somewhat 
at a loss for words to break the strange tidings ; 
" and I have but a minute or two to do it in, for 
one is following me close at hand whose appearance 
may startle you unpleasantly. But you are ill I" 

" No," replied Lord Dane, biting his quivering 
and rebellious lips. " Proceed." 

"You were surprised at my addressing you 
as ^sir,' and naturally so. I am sorry that it 
should have fallen to my task to inform you of 
the change hanging over your head; but I must 
do my duty, unpleasant as it is. When I released 
William Lydney from custody, you questioned 
my motives, my right — ^I believe my good feeling. 
I could not explain matters to you then, but I 
have come to do so now ; and I can only ask you 
to hear it as a man." 
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Lord Dane made no reply. He stood with 
his arms folded, and his pale face turned on the 
speaker. That he only controlled himself to calm- 
ness by a very great effort, was evident. 

"Some ten years ago," proceeded Mr. Blair, 
"a catastrophe occurred in the Dane family. 
Captain the Honourable Harry Dane met his 
death, as was supposed, in falling from the 
heights, struggling with an assailant. Until a 
day or two back, it wa^ neither known nor sus- 
pected who the other was; but it is at length 
discovered to have been you." 

Mr. Blair paused, alarmed at the appearance 
of Lord Dane, whose agitation was growing 
painful. 

And well it might be! All that he had 
secretly dreaded for years was come. Lady Ade- 
laide wailed over her burden, but hers was Hght 
compared to his. One perpetual nightmare had 
lain upon his soul. In his visions by day, his 
dreams by night, the racking terror of discovery 
had ever been present in all its torment; when 
he should be dragged from his high pinnacle to 
answer for the murder of his cousin Harry ; per- 
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haps to sufter for it a felon's punishment, death 
upon the scaffold. That the officer now speaking 
was about to arrest him, and was thus preparing 
him, in his humanity, for the blow, he entertained 
no manner of doubt. The perspiration , broke 
out on his brow in large drops of anguish, 
and he threw up his entreating hands to Mr. 
Blair. 

"It was not wilful murder," he gasped, in a 
tone of the sharpest pain. " If you arrest me for 
it, you will do me a foul wrong, for I am inno- 
cent. We were quarrelling, and it came to blows; 
he struck the first, as I have a soul to be saved I 
it was he who attacked me. We got too near 
the edge of the cliff in our strife, and he went 
over, but I did not mean to push him : I swear I 
did not. I was as guiltless of intentionally causing 
his death as I am of causing yours. Could Harry 
Dane speak to you from the next world he would 
say so." 

"Nay, but there is no cause for this violent 
agitation," interposed Mr. Blair. . "Had you 
heard me to an end ^" 

"I have thought that something of this un- 
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pleasant natnie was comiDg upon me," continned 
Jxjfrd Dane, in a dieamT tone, never so much 
as hearing the intermption. ^ A few nights ago 
Hany Dane appeared to me." 

**Oh,hedid,didhercriedMr.Bbiir. "His 
ghost, I suppose? Where?" 

**Ay, ridicnle it I As I have always ridiculed 
such tales, deeming them worthy of the veriest 
mockery. Ghosts! visions! supernatural appear- 
ances! they might he well enough for children 
and women, hut not for men. Nevertheless I 
tell you, J, Geoffry, Baron Dane, tell you, in the 
broad light of day, and in full possession of my 
senses, that I saw the apparition of my cousin 
Harry, I was passing through the ruins oppo- 
site, and I saw, at one of the apertures, gazing 
in upon me, the form of Harry Dane. It was 
bright moonlight. I recognised the features as 
plainly as ever I had recognised them in his 
lifetime." 

Lord Dane's words concluded abruptly. A 
stir in the hall, as of much bustle and many 
noises, was heard. He supposed that the officers 
of justice were come to apprehend him; and, 
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before Mr. Blair could explain, he liad the door 
open about an inch, peeping out. 

Not much like officers of justice, however, did 
the group look that met his view. Standing in 
the hall, his left hand affectionately laid on the 
shoulder of William Lydney, was a tall, upright 
figure, whose high and handsome features it was 
impossible to mistake for any but Harry Dane's. 
"In the body or in the spirit?" crossed the 
thoughts of the one who was stealthily looking. 
Kavensbird was there; Lawyer Apperly was there; 
and Bruff's tears were openly running down his 
cheeks. 

"Do you understand it?" whispered Mr. Blair. 
"It was not your cousin's spirit you saw the 
other night; it was himself. He did not die in 
that fall over the chff ; he was saved by a friend's 
yacht. Colonel Moncton's, and he has been in the 
States ever since, the true Lord Dane, though he 
knew it not. You are not about to be arraigned 
as a murderer, Mr. Dane, but you will have to 
put up with the loss of state and station, for he. 
Lord Dane, has come back to enter upon his 
own." 
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Herbert Dane drew a deep breath; breath 
upon breath. 

"And he?" he pursued, pointing to Lydney, 
when his scared senses allowed speech, as a con- 
viction flashed over his mind that he had been all 
along labouring under some extraordinary delusion 
as to the young man's doings and character. 

" His son : the Honourable Geoffry William." 

Herbert Dane wiped the drops from his brow. 
He went forth, and they stood face to face, gazing 
at each other. 

"Herbert I"— "Harry!" 

In a moment their hands were locked together, 
and alone they retired to the dining-room, Lord 
Dane leaning upon Herbert. 

"First of all, Herbert, let me say that I for- 
give you — " 

" It was not purposely done," interrupted Her- 
bert Dane, with emotion. "I did not push you 
intentionally; I knew not that we were so near 
the edge until you went over. Harry, I swear it." 

" Not for the encounter," explained Lord Dane. 
" I have as much need of your forgiveness for that, 
as you have of mine, for I believe I was the aggres- 
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sor. But you migbt have come to see after me, 
or sent assistance to me when I was down." 

" I never supposed but that it must have killed 
you, and in my cowardice I dreaded detection and 
punishment. As for assistance, I saw that one of 
the preventive-men was underneath." 

" What I would forgive you for is the provo- 
cation — the deceit practised towards me by you 
and Adelaide. Do you realise what it must have 
been to me ? I forgive you, as I have forgiven her." 

" She was worth neither you nor me, Harry ; 
I have hved to learn it. She jilted me afterwards 
just as she had been ready to jilt you. Many a 
thousand times have I wished, in my pain and 
remorse, that I had let you win her. It would 
have been well for all of us." 

" Did you know or suspect that I was still in 
existence ?" asked Lord Dane. 

" Never. How was it possiyel" 

"Did you receive no letter firom me? I de- 
spatched one to ^ Lord Dane,' after he came into 
the title, supposing, of course, that the Lord Dane 
was not you, but my brother Geoffry. ITiat would 
have testified to my existence." 
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" I never received it, or heard of it. No such 
letter came to the Castle to my knowledge. After 
I went abroad there was at first some irregularity 
in the forwarding on of my letters, and I knew 
that two or three got lost; I was vexed with 
Cecilia in consequence, and she laid the blame 
on Mrs. Knox. Harry, had any intimation come 
to me that you were in existence, and I not a 
slayer of man, I should have hailed it as a boon 
from heaven." 

The words bore their own earnest of truth, 
and Lord Dane could doubt no longer. "But 
you played me a shabby trick, Herbert, about 
that box," he resumed. "What induced you to 
take it, and conceal it ?" 

"I can't tell you," was the prompt answer; 
" I don't know myself. When I saw the box on 
the beach — your box — it frightened me with a 
nameless fear. What I dreaded, I knew not. I 
have feared detection in every leaf and sound 
these ten years, and in the panic that came over 
me I had the box taken to the Castle, and con- 
cealed it. When the fuss arose about it I thought 
I had been a fool for my pains ; but it was too 
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late to give it up then. Neither did I beKeve that 
young Lydney had a right to claim it. You shall 
have the box, Harry ; it is safe in the Castle." 

"I don't fancy it is/' thought Lord Dane. 
"But now, Herbert, comes another question: 
Why have you so persecuted my son?" 

" I did not know him for your son. I no more 
supposed him to be your son than I supposed him 
to be mine. I believed him to be altogether what 
he appeared — a suspicious character, consorting 
with poachers — " 

" Consorting with poachers I" interrupted Lord 
Dane, scorn in his tone. " He was searching for 
the box — ^that's what took him first of all into the 
poachers' company ; and he stayed -with them to 
look after Wilfred Lester, who was going to ruin 
as headlong as he could go. Who but Wilfred 
Lester, do you suppose, broke into his father's 
house? My son William went there to get him 
out of it." 

"Wilfred Lester! — broke into his father's 
house! ^^did?" 

" He, and no other. Not for common robbery : 
to get some deed that his father denied him." 
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Herbert Dane made no answer. Little by 
little the past was becoming clear to him. 

" Herbert, I don't suppose you like moralising 
any more than I do," said Lord Dane ; " but I 
must ask you whether such a thing ever crossed 
your mind as Ketribution. Have you remarked 
how surely our doings bring forth their own na- 
tural fruit? We plant an acorn, and it springs 
up an oak tree ; we sow an ear of wheat, and it 
ripens into com; we set a noxious weed, and it 
comes up tares. Just so is it with the moral 
world : according as we plant, so must we gather. 
You and Adelaide Errol did me a bitter wrong. 
It was not the injury of a moment — ^that which 
may be committed in a whirl of passion, without 
premeditation ; but it was a concerted, long-con- 
tinued wrong — a deception that you carried on 
through months of time, one day plaoning how 
you should best blind and deceive me on the next. 
What has that conduct borne for you in the end? 
Adelaide would not have you. She entered on 
her penance, and married George Lester, driving, 
by her ill-treatment, that fine son of his and Ka- 
therine Bordillion's to desperation. Thanks to 
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that, I and my son were saved, for none but a man 
whose life was valueless to him would have launched 
the life-boat on that awfdl night; and here we 
are, I to dispossess you of your state, William of 
your bride; for that Maria Lester will elect for 
William, there can be no manner of doubt. See 
you not how it has been working all along, under 
Providence?" 

Herbert Dane did see it; and a recollection 
flashed over him of young Lydne/s expressed 
hope that Maria might yet become Lady Dane. 
He felt half bewildered. 

^^I have come to remain, Herbert," resumed 
Lord Dane. " The Castle from to-day must own 
me for its lord, and you will be my honoured guest. 
We shall be closer friends than of old, Herbert. 
But now let me present my son to you in his pro- 
per character." 

Lord Dane opened the door as he spoke, in- 
tending to call in his son. But what he saw 
induced him to change his intention, and go for- 
ward himself. Nearly all the retainers of the 
Castle were gathered there. The elder ones re- 
cognised him, and a murmur of joyous agita- 
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tion arose: some knelt, all had tears in their 
eyes. 

^ I said jou would know me again/' he smiled, 
his own eyes foil, and his hands grasping those of 
his &ther^s faithful servants. ^I should hare 
been with you all along, but that I thought my 
brother Greoffiry reigned here.*' 

The hall was rent with a shout. ^^ Long live 
Lord Dane ! Thank heaven for restoring him to 
life and to us ! Long Uve and bless the true Lord 
Dane !" 

"Not for very long, I fear, my dear old 
friends ; for that grim enemy of us all is already 
gripping hold of me. But I shall leave one to 
replace me," added Lord Dane, placing his hand 
upon his son's shoulder, and standing with him 
side by side. "My friends, who is he like?" 
" He is like a Dane," came the answer. 
"Yes, he is like a Dane. You have known 
him only as plain William Lydney : you may have 
heard him traduced as an adventurer. My old 
friends, Danesheld Kttle knew whom it was ac- 
cusing. He is my only son, your future lord, the 
Honourable GeoflBy Dane." 
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Geofiry Dane held out his hand, and they 
clasped that as they had clasped his father s, 
" But my name is William Lyduey too," he said, 
with a laugh. "I have not been sporting alto- 
gether false colours." 

" There is nothing false about him," interposed 
Lord Dane, with emotion. "He is a genuine 
Dane of the old stock: honest, upright, open. 
Serve him truthfully in all good faith, as he will 
be faithful to and protect you. Herbert" — and 
Lord Dane wheeled round — " Here he is ! How 
is it you did not know him ?" 

" Cecilia said he was like Lady Dane," observed 
Herbert, as he took Geoflfry Dane's hand, and put 
on a good grace to do it with. "I laughed at 
her, but I hope we shall eschew mistakes for the 
future." 

"You will let me go up to her now, won't 
you?" asked the young man, with a merry 
laugh. 

"Well, yes, but take care!" and as Herbert 

spoke he could not help a laugh also. " Cecilia is 

inclined to think that you are in love with 

her." 

VOL. m. R 
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" Oh, indeed !" said Lord Dane. " WeU, she 
and Maria Lester must settle the question between 
them. Poor, harmless Cecilia !" 

They were interrupted by Miss Dane herself. 
She put her head timidly in to reconnoitre. While 
she sat upstairs, shaking over the quarrel that 
might be taking place between her brother and 
Mr. Lydney, Bruff had bethought himself of her, 
and carried her the wonderful news. 

" May I not come in f she pleaded. "I don't 
think I shall ever have my proper imderstanding 
again ; it seems to be turned upside down. They 
tell me that Harry has come back as Lord Dane. 
Harry, is it indeed you?" 

He met her with outstretched arms ; he gave 
her a few hearty kisses, and she burst into tears. 
She and Harry had been as fond brother and 
sister — and would be again. 

"And William Lydney?" she said, recovering 
herself, and looking round. "BrufF said that 

he but I don't understand it: I think old 

Bruff must have been dreaming." 

"That William Lydney is not himself, but 
somebody else," he said, advancing to her, with 
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his pleasant smile. " I must introduce myself as 
your cousin, Miss Dane." 

"Oh dear I Cousin?" she exclaimed, a blank 
look rising to her face. " Why, to be sure, you 
must be, if it's true what BrufiF said — that you are 
Harry's son. Is it a second cousin, or what?" 

And making some indistinct excuse about 
having left her canary out of the cage. Miss Dane 
flew upstairs, caught hold of her prayer-book in a 
flutter of questioning doubt, and opened it at that 
page which begins, " A man may not marry his 
grandmother." 

But meanwhile you may have missed Mr. 
Blair. In truth, that gentleman, who had pre- 
viously carved out his little plans of action with 
Lord Dane, disappeared from the Castle as soon 
as he had prepared its pseudo master for what was 
coming upon him, took his way to Danesheld Hall, 
and asked to see Squire Lester. 

Squire Lester assented readily enough. He 
was in his study, moodily dwelling upon the cross 
and contrary nature of things in general, and was 
rather glad of the interruption that took him out 
of them. The release of the prisoner Lydney 
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firom custody, and the refusal of the police to 
account for their authority, had giyen him great 
ofiFence; all the more because he did not under- 
stand it. The chronic state of yexation in which 
he liyed in regard to his son, was also beginning 
to tell upon his spirit. He could not deaden all 
natural feeling for Wilfred ; and there were mo- 
ments when he wondered what his wife could be 
made of, to expect it. 

^ Lord Dane's banker T' cried he, briskly 
repeating the words the seryant used in an- 
nouncing him. "Yes, I'll see him. Show him 
m. 

The permission seemed not to be required, for 
the banker was already within the room, and the 
seryant left them together. 

*^ I am disturbing you early, Mr. Lester, but 
business must be my excuse. Before I enter upon 
it, allow me to set you right upon one point. I 
am not Lord Dane's banker, or any banker at all ; 
nothing half so important in a commercial point of 
view. I am one of the chief detective officers of 
the police force." 

" Bless my heart I" ejaculated Mr. Lester. 
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" I came down to watch certain business in 
Danesheld, and it is convenient to us at such 
times not to be known for what we really are. 
Let that pass : I only mention it to con^dnce you 
that when I ordered young Lydney's release from 
custody, Bent, whom you are so angry with, had 
no resource but to obey me." 

" Did you discharge him ? What could possess 
you to do it?" continued Mr. Lester, sharply. 
^' The man is as great a villain as ever walked. 
Did you do it to screen him from the consequences 
of his guilt?" 

" Hardly. My oflSce is to bring offenders to 
punishment, not to screen them from it. I released 
him because he was not guilty. Listen, Mr. Les- 
ter. Li the attack made on your house, there was 
a ringleader who planned it, and induced the 
others, poor poaching fellows, by bribes, to join 
him; on him, in my opinion, nearly the whole 
guilt rests." 

" It is precisely my opinion," interrupted Mr. 
Lester. " The ringleader is the one sole guilty 
man, and that was Lydney." 

" Mr. Lester, give me credit for being assured 
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of my facts ; otherwise I should not have come to 
you. The ringleader was not Lydney.'' 

Mr. Blair^s voice had dropped to a low, solemn 
key, and in his countenance, as he sat, his hands 
on his knees, his head bending forward, there was 
a look of severe compassion. The Squire did not 
altogether relish these signs. 

" The ringleader was Wilfred Lester." 

Up started Mr. Lester, overturning the ink- 
stand on the table beside him, loud and angry in 
his son's defence, and hardly knowing what he 
spoke. Mr. Blair sat with professional coolness 
until the burst was over. 

" I am not sorry to hear one admission from 
your lips, Mr. Lester — that it is the being under 
the cloud of your displeasure which drives him to 
be wild. It was your son who broke into your 
house; it was his own expedition, planned and 
executed. You can have ample proof if you wish; 
but you may be sure, knowing now who I am, that 
I should not come to you with a half-substantiated 
story.'' 

There could no longer be any holding out 
against conviction, and Mr. Lester sat down in his 
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chair, an abject man, the father of a midnight 
housebreaker. 

" But what was his motive ?" he gasped. 
" There was no robbery." 

" There was no robbery in the ordinary sense 
of the term ; and the pistol, you heard discharged, 
was raised by him at one of the men who seemed 
inclined to effect a little on his own private score. 
There was, however, something taken." 

"What was it?" asked Mr. Lester, glancing 
about him, as if to make sure that the chairs and 
tables were in their places. 

" Have you examined your iron safe ?" 

"No." But Mr. Lester turned short round 
and examined it then. That is, he gave a stare at 
the outside. 

" I fancy his object was to get into his pos- 
session a certain deed relating to some money he 
believes he is entitled to, but which you withhold. 
And I think he succeeded." 

After a pause of astonishment, Mr. Lester 
hastily drew some keys from his pocket, and un- 
locked the safe. The deed was gone. 

"You now perceive your son's motive," re- 
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sumed Mr. Blair. "I don't defend him, mind 
that ; but some people may deem he had a right 
to peruse his own deed, which you denied 
him." 

"Are you going to apprehend him?" was the 
rejoinder of Mr. Lester, who was cutting rather a 
sorrj^ figure, as most men do Avhen comdcted of 
dishonour, and he knew he had been all along dis- 
honourable to Wilfred. 

" To apprehend him is not in my department. 
If you choose to do so, you can hand your warrant 
and instructions to Inspector Bent. Your son 
might get the punishment, but I do not think he 
would get the odium. There's not a judge upon 
the bench but would recoil from sentencing 
him." 

"I am not going to give him into custody," 
said Mr. Lester, tartly. " You need not preach." 

" But that I felt convinced Squire Lester was 
a good man at heart, and had been led away (he 
knows best by what influence) to act harshly, I 
should not have disclosed to him the true culprit," 
observed Mr. Blair, looking him steadily in the 
face. "I knew he would shrink from bringing 
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public punishment on one who is his son, and 
ought to be his heir, thereby furnishing further 
food for scandal in Danesheld." 

" Further food !" retorted Mr. Lester. " I 
have furnished none yet." 

" My good sir," returned the officer, '^ if you 
only knew the hard words bestowed upon you from 
one end of the place to the other, you would not 
say that. Wilfred, with all his ill-doings, is popu- 
lar and respected, compared with you." 

" You are bold," chafed Mr. Lester. 

" It is the fault of my trade," was the^ answer. 
" But if you will consider the past with less preju- 
dice than you have probably been in the habit of 
doing, you may arrive at the same conclusion as 
myself — that had Wilfred Lester been treated 
differently by his father, he might never have 
forfeited his good name." 

Mr. Lester gave his brow a rub. It was 
getting hot. 

" And now I come to William Lydney's share 
in the night's exploits ^^ 

" Yes, William Lydney !" was the fierce inter- 
ruption, as if Squire Lester found a vent for his 
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anger in the name. " You cannot seek to palliate 
his conduct. He had no deed to get." 

" Pray listen, Mr. Lester. It came accidentally 
to William Lydney's knowledge on Sunday night 
that your son was then in the wood with two or 
three companions, the convoy engaged in the re- 
spectable employment of tacking black crape to 
their hats. Circumstances led him to believe that 
they were about to attack the Castle. Yes, you 
look surprised. Squire, but I've no time to explain. 
He, Lydney, waited on in the cold damp air, hoping 
to intercept them and to save your son. At the 
eleventh hour, he found they had attacked the Hall 
— ^were in it — and he rushed on here ; but not in 
time to be of much service, except that he got 
Wilfred home in safety. He allowed himself to 
be taken into custody because he would not betray 
him ; he has had his character taken from him for 
Wilfred's sake: while Danesheld reproached him 
with consorting with ill characters, he was only 
looking after and shielding Wilfred Lester. A 
friendship had arisen between them." 

"Wilfred always had a hankering after low com- 
pany," was the slighting remark of Squire Lester. 
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" If he never gets into lower company than 
young Lydney's, he won't hurt/' returned Mr. 
Blair, bursting into a laugh. 

Something in its tone upset Squire Lester's 
equanimity. " Why, who is Lydney ?" 

" O, as to that, you can ask him when you 
next see him. But it is not every man who would 
quietly bear the opprobrium that another merits, 
even to the going to prison for him." 

"Lydney must have had his motive for it," 
scoffed Mr. Lester. 

" Or motives — true. Wilfred Lester saved his 
life, and he may have been actuated by gratitude. 
A feeling is abroad that he would undergo a great 
deal for one so nearly related to Miss Lester." 

The allusion upset Mr. Lester's remaining tem- 
per. " Lydney is a villain, that's what he is. He 
has been stealthily undermining my daughter's 
principles. Can you defend him in that, sir ?" 

" I think I had better leave him to defend him- 
self," said Mr. Blair, as he rose to leave. His 
mission in Danesheld was over. 

" Were I Lord Dane I would shoot him." 

" Were you Lord Dane, I do not fancy you 
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v^ooM,*^ bmghed Mr. Hbor. And agadn diere was 
that in bis tone and manner to render tfaem in- 
(MmymheodiAe to Sqniie Lester. 



CHAPTER XL 

sally's step-uncle. 

Almost as Mr. Blair left Danesheld Hall, three 
gentlemen, who had just descended from a car- 
riage, entered it. As the serv'^ant admitted them, 
he looked askance on one, William Lydney; the 
second was Apperly, the lawyer ; the third was a 
commanding-looking man of attenuated features, 
a stranger. 

" I wish to see Mr. Lester," said the latter. 

The servant bowtd, and led the way to the 
study. He laid his hand on the handle of the 
door, and turned. 

" What name, sir ?" 

" Lord Dane." 

" I — I beg your pardon, sir," stammered the 
man, in his surprise. " I asked what name ?" 

"Lord Dane," was the distinct repetition; 
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and tlie servant wondered what old in5iilfnii^n had 
got in, as he announced it. Mr. Apperly followed 
in, but William Lydney had disappeared when ihe 
man looked round for him. 

Squire Lester, pacing the study in perturba- 
tion — for Mr. Blair's communication had been 
anything but a pleasant one — heard the an- 
noimcement, and saw a stranger enter. He sup- 
posed some mistake had been made, or that Liord 
Dane was following. He scanned the bearing and 
features of the stranger, and felt strangely startled. 

" I — I thought he said Lord Dane," broke 
from him, in his embarrassment. 

^^ So he did," was the stranger's answer^ as he 
held out his hand. " Don't you know me, Q^orge ? 
Who else, but myself, should be Lord Dane ? 

Mr. Lester staggered ^ack against a chair 
utterly petrified. 

" Harry Dane did not die, George : and he 
has come back at the eleventh hour to daim his 
OAvn. I should have been home ten years ago, 
had I dreamt that it was Herbert who was repre- 
senting the Dane peerage ; I never supposed but 
it was my brother Geoffiry." 
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Mr. Lester feeling that there was nothing but 
surprise upon surprise, sat down in a maze, and 
prepared to listen to the explanation. It was 
given in a very cursory manner. Lord Dane was 
anxious to call in his son. 

"Has your son accompanied you home? Is 
he in Danesheld ?" asked Mr. Lester. 

" He is here, in this house. I sent him to the 
drawing-room while I came to you. The truth is, 
Lester — ^though I suppose it's premature to say it 
— ^he has seen your daughter, and fallen in love 
with her." 

" Where can he have seen her ?" wondered 
Mr. Lester. 

" / am agreeable," continued Lord Dane. 
" Perhaps you will be — although report goes that 
you have promised her to Herbert. The Castle 
will still be her destination, you see; the only 
difference being that her husband will be the 
true peer, not the false one." 

Strange to say, Mr. Lester never thought of 
tlie truth — of Lydney. He might have done so 
at a more collected moment; but the step firom 
a poacher and suspected housebreaker to a future 
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peer of England, was altogether too great for his 
mind even to glance at. Lord Dane rang the 
bell, and desired that the gentleman who came 
with him should be requested to appear. 

The servant went to the drawing-room and 
gave the message. Mr. Lydney had been sitting 
there alone, having found it untenanted. But, 
even as the man spoke, he saw Maria enter the 
conservatory from the lawn, and went out to 
her. Ah! how lovely she looked in her pretty 
morning dress of delicate lilac muslin. 

" 0, Mr. Lydney !" she exclaimed, in her con- 
fusion and dismay dropping some late flowers she 
had been cutting, " what brings you here ? How 
could you dare to venture ? Papa will only order 
you out again." 

" I hope not. He might turn out WiUiam Lyd- 
ney ; ho will not, I think, turn out Geoffiy Dane." 

She raised her eyes to him in surprise. As 
well she might 

He took her two hands in his, and held her 
before him, rather persistently. His dark grey- 
eyes, dancing with love, smiled down on her 
blushing cheeks. 
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" Lord Dane is now with Mr. Lester, asking 
— at least, I think it likely that he is — asking 
for you. Will you promise to be the fixture Lady 
Dane, Maria? Promise it now to me." 

The sofii blush deepened to a glowing flush, 
and she strove to draw away fi'om him. But 
he held her all the tighter. 

" Or would you rather promise to be my wife?" 
he continued, in triumphant tenderness. " Maria, 
it is of no use; I will not let you go without 
an answer. My darling! I shall never tease 
you or deceive you again. You trusted the un- 
known William Lydney. He was obscure, he 
was under a cloud, and he could not explain or 
declare himself. I told you the trust was not 
misplaced. I am Geoffry Dane. My father. 
Captain Iffarry Dane, did not die in that falL 
He has come home to his own. He is Lord Dane. 
It is he who is with your father. Maria, will 
you give me the promise now ?" 

She did not very well understand. It may 
be, that she did nqt understand at all ; but there 
was a ringing sound of truth and power in his 
voice, and Maria closed her eyes, and sighed 

VOL. IIL s 
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with a feeling of some intense happiness. He 
gathered her in his sheltering arms, taking from 
her lips, as of right, the kisses he had so long 
yearned for — all nnconscious, botli of them, that 
Mrs. Tiffle's green eyes were peering in at the 
outer door of the conservatory, grasping the 
situation. 

It did not last for a minute; these stolen 
snatches of bliss rarely do : Fate must be envious 
of them. Lady Adelaide was coming forward, 
and Maria vanished behind a towering tropical 
plant, fit to die at the scene of anger that might 
be approaching. If anything coidd have added 
to her state of mazy wonder, it was to see Lady 
Adelaide advance with outstretched hand to her 
lover, and call him ^' Geoffiy." They went for- 
ward then to obey the summons to the study, he 
holding his hand back for Maria. Lord Dane, 
impatient at the delay, was ringing again. 

"What's keeping Geoffry?" he was asking, 
tartly enough. " I want you to see him. In point 
of wealth your daughter will be better off with him 
than she would have been with Herbert. GeoflGry 
inherits an immense fortune from his mother, and 
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I have not been spending the half of my income. 
So that, apart from the Dane revenues, my son 
will be rich." 

" It is a most flattering, munificent ofier for 
her," cried the gratified Mr. Lester. "And if 
Maria will only hear reason — We have had a 
bad, insidious character about the place lately, 

and Halloa!" again broke off Mr. Lester, 

starting up angrily, as he saw Lydney coming in. 
*^'You here! You audacious man! How dare 

you presume to 1 beg your pardon, Lord 

Dane, but this is the fellow I was just speaking 
of, Lydney " 

Mr. Lester stopped — ^forLord Dane had linked 
his arm within the " audacious man's," and was 
loading him up. 

"An instant, George Lester. You shall tell 
me about Lydney when I have made the intro- 
duction. My son, Geoffry Dane." 

The consternation of Mr. Lester was some- 
thing ludicrous. " Ele your son ?" he gasped. 

" My own and only son ; Geofiiy William 
Lydney Dane, siyled the Honourable. Ah, Les- 
ter I you and Danesheld have been abusing him, 
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have been laying all sorts of outrageous sins to 
his charge ; but Maria saw him for what he was 
— a man of worth and honour. I think you will 
have to give her to him, in spite of the prior 
claims of Mr. Herbert Dane." 

Mr. Lester paused. He looked at Maria, who 
had been drawn in to the room almost against her 
will ; he looke4 ^* Geoffry Dane. How could he 
ever have mistaken that noble &ce? Truth to 
say, he had from the first been favoiu-ably im- 
pressed by it, imtil circumstances and Herbert 
Dane rose up to bias him. 

" Maria shall clioose for herself," he said, in 
a kind tone. And some of us do become kind, 
in our stubborn hearts, when humility is forced 
u})on us. 

Gt?oftry Dane smiled ; Maria hung her head : 
and Lord Dane began talking to her in a whis- 
per, which brought the brightness back again. 
Presently he arose, saying that now all was right 
ho mnst be going. 

"Where?" asked Mr. Lester. 

" Where ! M-hy to show myself abroad vn&i my 
son ; to make a call or two, as I hare made liere, 
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previous to holding my levee at the Castle this 
afternoon," answered Lord Dane. "I shall go 
about it rather charily, Lester, lest timid people 
should take me for a ghost. Herbert thought me 
one the other night. It was the only time I have 
ventured out; but I felt pining for a breath of 
fresh air, and I went as far as the rains. There, 
as I looked in at one of the windows, I saw Her- 
bert, and I know he took me for an apparition. 
While he was coming out, I stole round to the 
nearest aperture and got in. But for having 
shown myself to him later in flesh and blood, he 
would have believed in the ghost for ever. Are 
you ready, William? We'll go first to Wilfred 
Lester's." 

" To Wilfred Lester's I" involuntarily repeated 
that misguided young man's father. 

" Yes, sir, to Wilfred Lester's," replied Lord 
Dane, turning round and speaking in a stern tone, 
perhaps unconsciously, "ff his own flesh and 
blood have abandoned him to the mercies of a cold 
world, it's time the world took him up. I intend 
to carry him and his wife to the Castle to-day, and 
I shall keep them there, my guests and WilHam's, 
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I'd better not go on/' broke off Lord Dane. 

" Thank God I have come home to remedy it." 

He went out in a suppressed storm. At the 
door, as he was stepping into the carriage. Miss 
BordiUion came up : the wonderful news, spread- 
ing fast over Danesheld, had penetrated to her. 

" It is really true, then !" she exclaimed, the 
tears rising in her gentle eyes, as the once inti- 
mate Harry Dane clasped her hands. " I thought 
people were relating a dream." 

^^I told you the time 'might come when you 
would welcome me to your house again," said 
William, when she had leisure to turn to him. 
" Your door will, I hope, be open to Geofiiy Dane, 
Miss BordiUion, though it was closed to William 
Lydney." 

"And what about Maria?" she asked, her 
senses rather scattered just then. 
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" Oh, I had serious thoughts of running away 
with Maria," laughed he, "but Mr. Lester has 
obviated the necessity. He tells me I may take 
her without it." 

Miss Bordillion gazed after the carriage as it 
swept away ; at the smiling face of the new heir, 
as he sat in it opposite to his father. 

" I never toill be persuaded out of my senses 
^gain," said she emphatically. " My judgment 
trusted him, my heart spoke for him ; 1 knew he 
was no adventurer." 

Lady Adelaide had not appeared. No, her 
courage failed her. Shame was rife in her bosom; 
fear, still; and she had stolen away to the soU- 
tude of her o^vn chamber. Tiffle, who was 
watching an opportunity, came in with an inter- 
ruption. 

" And grieved I am to have to disclose it, my 
lady; but my duty to the family is paramint," 
she began, with her soft sly tones. " I was step- 
ping into the conservetry just now ; wanting the 
gardener about them sparagrass-tops for the 
glasses, and thinking he might be there, when I 
saw — but it's a barefaced thing to repeat to your 
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Indjship, and I vow I've been red ever since to 
my fingers' ends." 

^^ Do go on, Tiffle, without nonsense. What 
is it?" 

"My lady, that Lydney was there, he was; 
him and Miss Lester. And he had got her all 
scrambled to him like, and was — ^if your ladyship 
will excuse my saying of the word — ^kissing of her. 
Kissing of her lips with his own, my lady, like — 
like anything." 

Lady Adelaide languidly raised her eyebrows. 
^' Very sad, of course. But as Miss Lester is to 
be his wife, Tiffle, I don't know that it matters." 

" His wife !" cried Tiffle, her green eyes wide 
open with amazement. " What, and go out with 
him — excuse me, my lady — a Botomy Bay con- 
vie' !" 

" Tiffle I" spoke Lady Adelaide, in a sharp 
tone of reprimand, as she pointed to the door with 
her haughty finger. " Have the goodness to re- 
collect tliat you are speaking of Miss Ijester." 

Tiffle backed out subdued, not to say thunder- 
struck, and came against a maid-servant, who said 
Shad was asking to see her. 
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"To see me? — the oudacious little reptile!" 
responded Tiffle in a great amount of wrath. 
"That Granny Bean is always wanting a fresh 
supply of stuff for her rheumatix." 

She went out, however, and Shad, gathered 
humbly against a dir<y brick wall, accosted her in 
an under tone : 

" Granny said I was not to mind calling at the 
house for once, but to cut right off and tell ye. 
Lord Dane's come back." 

"Come back from where?" demanded Tiffle. 
" Where has he been ?" 

" Not him at the Castle : he ain't Lord Dane 
no more. T'other's come to hfe again — him that 
fell over the cliff years agone. He have took up 
his footing at the Castle, and this un's got to turn 
out. Granny said I was to tell ye as Lydney — " 

" Well I" said Tiffle, impatiently, staring with 
all her eyes. " Get on quicker." 

*^ As Lydney have been here in disguise, a-look- 
ing after what folks did wrong, but not helping of 
'em, as was thought. He's t'other's son, and his 
name's Geoffry Dane; and he'll be Lord Dane 
after him." 
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Tiffle gathered in the sense of the words, 
gathered in a summary of her own past policy, 
and fell back in what was nearly a real fainting 
fit 

Never, sure, was such a lev6e seen or heard 
of. It had no parallel in social history. Modem 
courts hold their levees, but the crowds flocking 
to them are of that class who bask on the sunny 
side of life; no Lazarus must dare to enter. 
The levee at Dane Castle was all different. 

The news of Harry Dane's resuscitation had 
gone forth to Danesheld, together with his assump- 
tion of the home and honours of his forefathers, 
and of the reception he was about to hold. It 
was his pleasure that all should come to it, high 
and low, rich and poor. The poor fishermen were 
bidden as well as the gentry ; the poachers and 
smugglers were especially invited to be there. 
Tlie lower end of the hall was lined with the 
Dane servants, in their handsome livery of white- 
and-silver and purple. BrufF and Bavensbird 
stood behind Lord Dane ; it was hard to say 
which of the two looked the proudest. 

How fast the visitors flocked in, it were a talo 
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in itself to tell, all pushing eagerly to welcome 
and do honour to Lord Dane. Had he been 
made of hands, there would not have been suffi- 
cient to satisfy the ardent crowd. He stood witli 
them outsti'etched ; he bad a kind look ; a low, 
heart-felt word for all. His son stood at his 
right hand, and he presented him individually to 
every one. Herbert Dane was there, Wilfred 
Lester was there, both treated by him with 
marked esteem and distinction ; and really, 
considering that Wilfi'ed's clothes had been 
hastily fetched home from a certain accommo- 
dating shop, there were not so very many creases 
in them. It would not be Lord Dane's fault if 
poor Wilfred's escapades were not over : and it 
must be remembered that the public knew notliing 
of liis share in the doings of the past Sunday 
night. The audience, ever ready to be led away 
by a straw in popular feeling, saw that Squire 
Lester shook hands with his son, and they at once 
elbowed each other in hastening to do the like. 

"Ah, my lord I" cried Mr. Wild the surgeon, 
as he, too, offered his greetings to Lord Dane, 
"but it was not well of you to be attended by a 
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stranger at the Sailors' Best. Doctor Green has 
been but two years in the place, and I grew up in 
it; your father thought me skilful enough for 
him." 

Lord Dane laid his hand on the speaker's 
shoulder. 

" Wild," he laughed, " I appoint you surgeon 
in ordinary to me from henceforth. Not that I 
shall live to employ you long : you must get my 
son to fall ill after I am gone, and exercise your 
skill on him. Why, man, don't you see the 
reason of my calling in a stranger instead of 
you? You would have known me for Harry 
Dane at the first glance, and gone crowing with 
the secret all over Danesheld. That would not 
have suited my plans just tlien." 

Mr. Wild shook his head. " It has taken me- 
down a notch, though, to think that you should 
have called in a stranger." 

When the hall was full, and people had done 
coming in, so far as could be judged, Mr. Dane — 
no longer Mr. Lydney — left his father's side to 
mingle with the crowd. The first face his eye* 
lighted on was Inspector Bent's, and the fiice did 
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not look altogether at ease. Had he known that 
young Lydney the suspected would turn out to be 
the Honourable Mr. Dane, he had certainly treated 
him less familiarly. 

" I hope, sir, you'll not bear malice to me for 
the past. I'm sure if I had had any idea — ^" 

" Bear malice for the past !" interrupted young 
Dane, cheerily. " What an idea ! I gave you 
credit for better sense. Bent ; or, at least, believed 
you would give me credit for better. I think I 
have a great deal to be obliged to you for : you 
might have made things worse for me, and did 
not" 

The gratified inspector took the hand held out 
to him. Mr. Blair, it may be mentioned, had left 
by the mid-day train, and Bent felt important 
again. Mr. Dane went on, and came up to Ben 
Beecher, in an obscure comer beliind the servants, 
not daring to advance into notice. 

^^ Is it you, Mr. Beecher, come to pay me a 
visit in my own house ?*^ he exclaimed, in the same 
hearty tone ; and, in point of fact, he had been 
looking for the man. "More space to welcome 
you here than I had at the Sailors' Best Why 
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don't you come forward to my lord ? Your father 
has already had his confab with him." 

" Sir, how could you go on deceiving us and 
blinding us in that way ?" returned Ben Beecher, 
in a tone of reproachfiil deprecation. " If wo had 
dreamt that you were the Lord Dane — or as good 
as the lord — should we ever have let you know our 
secrets ? Why, there's not a thing about us but 
what you know, even the very worst." 

William Dane burst out laughing. " Fm so 
glad do, Beecher. It is the very best calamity 
that could have happened to you." 

"Yes, sir, it may be fmi for you; but you 
may just have us all transported to-morrow upon 
your sole evidence." 

" And do you think I am Hkely to do it?" 

" Look here, sir," cried the man, dropping his 
voice ; "I'll swear that we were led into that bad 
job by young Lester. He — " 

"Hush, Beecher!" came the quick and so- 
lemn warning. " That is of the past, never to be 
alluded to. It has been agreed on all sides that 
bygones shall be bygones." 

" Is that to apply to all the past, Mr. Lydney?" 
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" Mr. Dane," corrected William, half jest- 
ingly, wishing to put the man at his ease. 

"Dash my memory! I wish it never had 
been Mr. Dane, though. Why, you know all 
about our poaching, sir! — and the haunts! — and 
— ^you know everything." 

" I don't intend to remember that I know it, 
Beecher. The past is past. But I want you to 
promise me to keep straight for the fiiture." 

"To keep straight?" returned Beecher, dubi- 
ously. 

" Li our first encounter in the wood, which 
you may not have forgotten, I told you that it 
was no business of mine did you prowl about the 
Dane preserves all day, a gun in one hand and 
snares in the other, seeing they were not mine. 
Virtually they were mine, at least my father's, 
but actually they were in possession of him who 
was then called Lord Dane. I told you also that, 
if they were mine, the affair would be very dif- 
ferent. You must see that it is, Beecher. It 
is my duty now to protect the lands, and I shall 
do it. I care more for one man's well-doing than 
for all the pheasants in Ilngland ; nevertheless, I 
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respect and shall uphold the Game Laws. Can- 
not you and I contrive to remain friends, Beecher, 
in spite of them ?" 

"Friends!" echoed the man, with deep feel- 
ing. 

" I said friends. It will be your fault if we 
are not. You cannot suppose I shall take ad- 
vantage of the past in any way, unless it be for 
your good. You once said, Beecher, that had 
you and your companions been dealt with in a 
kinder spirit, you might have been different men. 
Suppose you begin to be different from this day. 
I will help you. Oh, Beecher I do you think I 
have come home to do you harm? It is not by 
working ill to people in this world that we help 
either them or ourselves to a better." 

Beecher made no answer ; his face was work- 
ing. 

" You shall have suitable work found for you, 
paid for in good wages. I shall get my men to 
give me their best service, and on my part I 
shall ever be to them a considerate friend. Yes, 
Beecher, I mean it. I intend that we shall be 
friends in the best sense of the word, identify- 
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ing our interests one with the other. Won't you 
promise, Beecher?" 

The man shyly held out his hand. "Ay, I 
will, sir; I'm a'most tired of the life I lead, and 
so's others; and this last business has frightened 
the lot of us. I'll do as you wish me fi'om this 
day." 

" A bargain," said William Dane, as he shook 
the hand heartily. " And we will never, I hope, 
go from it, Beecher." 

The one who seemed most anxious of all to 
accept of the position that day and make the 
best of circumstances, was Mr. Herbert Dane. 
He was wise to do so. It is true, he was sud- 
denly flung from state and fortune, but, in re- 
ality, he had never had a right to either — ^had 
been an imconscious usurper. Lord Dane was 
not going to talk about mesne profits: on the 
contrary, he was intending to settle a very hand- 
some mcome upon Herbert. Altogether, things 
might have been worse for the ex-lord; and 0, 
to have that awftd nightmare lifted off his soul. 
That of itself seemed heaven. 

" You must have been astonished when you 
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found who it was the life-boat brought ashore," 
he remarked, during a desultory chat with Bavens- 
bird in the course of the afternoon. 

^^ Astonished is not the word for it, sir," re- 
plied Bavensbird. " It's not strong enough ; 
there's none that is. My first thought, after I 
got over the surprise, was that I had been a 
regular idiot to mistake that drowned man for 
my master. He began upon aU sorts of questions 
the night after he was saved from the wreck, and 
he learnt that it was you, sir, at the Castle, and 
not his brother, Mr. Dane. Presently he pushed 
the purple shade off his face and sat up in bed, 
and asked me if I knew him. You might have 
knocked me down with the surprise. Then there 
was a consultation between us whether Sophie 
should be told : my lord was afraid of her letting 
out the secret ; but I saw there was no help for it, 
for she'd be sure to know him. How she suc- 
ceeded in keeping it and mortifying her gossip, 
will always be a joke against her : but my lord 
threatened her with unheard-of penalties if «he 
disclosed it." 

" Eavensbird," said Herbert Dane, awaking 
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from a reverie into which he had fallen, " did you 
witness the struggle on the heights that night? — 
for I presume that Lord Dane has told you the 
truth respecting it" 

" He has told me, sir ; but not for me to men- 
tion it again," answered the man with considerate 
respect " I did not witness the struggle ; I was 
not on the heights that night." 

"And yet you would not disclose where it 
was you had been when you were absent from the 
Sailors' Rest. 

" That was my obstinacy, sir ; I had no other 
reason. I was only doing a bit of courting. 
Sophie had promised to come out and meet me, 
and we were walking about at the back of the 
Castle." 

" What was your suspicion at the time ?" 

" Well, sir — if I must say it — I suspected you. 
Of course, I wasn't sure ; my opinion was on the 
balance, as it were. I thought it almost certain 
that you had been the one quarrelling with him ; 
but, on the other hand, you seemed positively to 
suspect me, and then there came up the suspicion 
of that packman. I was never sure about it, one 
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way or the other, until my lord came home. 
Sophie, she also at first suspected you, and thought 
my Lady Adelaide would have screened you at 
my expense ; but I did all I could to put her off 
the scent — it might have led to mischief; and I 
was not sure myself." 

" And I, on my part, got to suspect that you 
had been on tlie heights at the time, Ravensbird, 
and saw tlie scuffle. Let it drop. I am more 
pleased to see him back, in life, than ever I was at 
coming into the inheritance." 

The levee over, there was a dinner gathering 
at the Castle; a family party only — ^the Danes 
and the Lesters and Margaret BordiUion. Un- 
pleasant topics were not alluded to ; but William 
contrived to give Mr. Lester and his wife a hint of 
the doings of Tiffle. Even Lady Adelaide might 
not have been so inveterate in her persecution of 
Wilfred Lester, but for the never-ceasing tales, 
the insidious promptings of that woman. 

The first thing Mr. Lester did on the foUow- 
in£: momincr was to send for Sallv. He was an 
early riser, and the woman made her appearance, 
in answer to the summons, before the break&st 
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was well over at the Hall. Sundry reminiscences 
had been rising up within Mr. Lester, convict- 
ing him of a great deal that he felt bitterly 
ashamed of, now that it was brought home to 
him. He could not undo the past; but he 
might, perhaps, help to stop the scandal &om 
henceforth, if he could screw out a little ready 
money for Wilfred's tradespeople. As a preli- 
minary, he must learn from Sally what the debts 
were. Mr. Lester received her alone in the break- 
fast-room. 

She came in with her uncompromising face, 
and he entered upon the subject in a cold, distant 
tone, the better to disguise his feelings — as if it 
were a wondrous favour and condescension for 
him to notice the matter at all. Sally mentioned 
what debts there were, so far as she had cog- 
nisance of them ; but they did not appear to be 
recent ones. 

" You have been getting in things — as I hear 
— ^without stint, of late," observed Mr. Lester. 
"Even wine, I have been told of. I cannot 
think how you obtained the credit." 

" I didn't have credit," spoke Sally, bluntly. 
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"Not have credit?" 

" No, sir. I paid ready money." 

" But where did you get the money ?" he 
asked, staring at her. 

" From one that folks were pulling to pieces 
as a thief and a vagabond," was Sally's answer ; 
" and I used to wish, as I listened, that I could 
tie the whole lot together and bump 'em for it. 
He made friends witli me, and told me I must 
join him in a little bit of deceit for my master 
and mistress's sake — Mr. Wilfred being proud 
and reftising to be helped straightforward. He 
found the money, and I invented a step-micle, 
and said I had it from him. And as true as I'm 
here, sir, I believe that it's tlianks to liim Miss 
Edith is alive this day." 

"And he was ?" Mr. Lester stopped in 

hesitation. 

"William Lydney. Knowing now that his 
father was Captain Harry Dane, I'm not sur- 
prised: of course tlie plot was made up between 
them. But it isn't many would have carried it 
out as that young man did. Mr. Wilfred was 
just going to the dogs as fast as he could go — 
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yes he was, sir ; you are his fatlier, but I'm not 
going to eat my words; and William Lydney 
saved him, and bore scorn and suspicion for his 
sake. People talk of the noble Danes, but I'll 
be whipped if ever there was one as noble as 
this young one 1" 

Before the words liad well left her lips, a 
violent noise, as of fighting and angry words, 
was heard outside the door. Mr. Lester pulled 
it open in displeasure, supposing it to be his chil- 
dren. To his excessive astonishment, there stood 
Shad and Tiffle, engaged in a pitched battle, 
scratching, biting, tearing, and shrieking at each 
other. 

The cause was this : Shad had presented him- 
self at the back-door, apparently in a state of 
much excitement and fear, and demanded to see 
Mrs. Tiffle. The girl, who answered it, ungra- 
ciously told him to "Go and look for her :" for 
the fact was, Tiffle, who had got up in a most 
vile temper, had been making several of the 
servants suffer, and this girl more particularly. 
Shad, bold as he had never been before, in the 
terror that was upon him, went into the passages. 
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peeping hoBj looking t^u^rey xzntil be reidbed tib& 
iu^ imi there Be aow Tiffley witib. Iier ear gioed 
to tibe keyiiole of a door, ia tnzth^ Trffift had a 
mimi to know wliat ber master » biii§£nes» eoold 
be with. SaRjy :§iie teelmg^ rsdier distiirfaed at Ac 
aspect of ai£urs m gpneniL Saad. staoiB aaSij' up 
bdiind and kui Iiold of iier. TSSe^ stactied be- 
yocid measure, fearing aii& was cangfat at last, 
tamed roond ; but whai she saw wbo it w^ lier 
t^nper broke out past ecKLtroL^ and sbe began to 
pay tlie bov off by sandrr tmgtrng ^apt^ on die 
Aeda and stealdiT poIHiigs of tibe bair. Siady 
unpn^MTed fin- the reception^ retaliated in kiBd, 
and the result was a ccmtest. 

^ What is the meaning of this ?*^ d»Enaiided 
Mr. Lester. --Tiffler 

T[£3e aofi^ied down to medmess^ her sir ejcs 
fla^ng ont a glance at Lady Adelaide, who ap- 
peared on the scene. Shad onh* boiried. 

'* Fm sure I beg pardon, sir, and my lady," 
qnoth she. ''^This wicked ragamufi^ran of Granny 
Bean's came startling me to throw me over, jnsi 
as I was going into die break&st-room in seardi 
of my lady. Litde Miss Ada — ' ' 
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" You wasn't going in," raved Shad, smarting 
imder the late correction; '^you was a-stopping 
at the door, listening." 

"The ready lies that these young creatures 
invent!" ejaculated Tiffle, turning up the whites 
of her eyes. "I would not have cared for his 
startling of me, but it vexed me to see him, all 
hold, in a gentleman's house. Be quiet, you 
young rep — " 

" You be quiet, Tiffle," interposed Mr. Lester's 
voice of stem authority. " How did you get in, 
Shad ?" 

" I come to the door and I asked for Mrs. 
Tiffle," sobbed Shad; "and the yoimg woman 
she tolled me to come and find her — " 

"Asked for me — youP^ put in Tiffle, in a 
glow of indignation. " The impidince of that 1" 

" What be I to do ?" howled Shad. " Granny's 
dead, she is, and I'm a&aid to stop there. Who 
be I to teU ?" 

The words caused a lull in the storm. Mr. 
Lester questioned the boy. 

" I'm sure on't," sniffed Shad. " She's a^ 
fitting back in her chair, witli her face all blue, 
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and her mouth open, and her eyes staring. I 
wondered as she didn't screech at me to get up ; 
so I lay abed, and when I went to her she was 
Uke that. And because I comes and tells, I'm 
kicked at and my har tored out." 

" Please, sir, hadn't I better go back with him, 
and see what it really is?" asked Tiffle, as mild 
now as milk, and speaking in quite a confidential 
tone. 

"You can do so if you choose," replied Mr. 
Lester. " But — step in here for a minute, Tiffle. 
Shad, sit down," he added, pointing to one of the 
hall chairs. 

Safely inside his study, where he motioned her 
to enter, and Lady Adelaide followed, Mr. Lester 
shortly told the woman tliat he and her lady had 
come to the resolution of parting with her : she 
could leave them in a month's time. ^ 

" To pa — ^pa — ^part with me !" gasped Tiffle, 
turning her dismayed face to Lady Adelaide. 
" What have I done ?" 

Mr. Lester would not enter into particulars ; 
and Lady Adelaide maintained a haughty silence ; 
the truth was, she herself shrunk fi'om tliis task, 
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and had left it to her husband. He gave Tiffle a 
hint that her ferreting propensities had been dis- 
covered, together with her falsity, and, therefore, 
she would no longer suit Danesheld Hall: and 
then, passing from the subject as if it were over, 
he quietly asked her whether there was not some 
relationship between her and Shad. 

What little temper had been left to Tiffle by 
the communication, this bold question completely 
took away. It drove her wild. Having no ready 
answer at hand, save a vague denial raved out in 
indignant words, which Mr. Lester only drew 
down the comers of his lips at, and not daring to 
attack him, she burst out of the room and seized 
upon the unhappy Shad, drawing her nails down 
his face to begin with. Mr. Lester himself came 
to the rescue; opened the front door, and sent 
Shad out of it — ^liowling piteously. 



CHAPTER XIL 

WRONGS MADE RIGHT. 

Things and people subsided by degrees into their 
proper places. Lord Dane strove to make the 
happiness of all. Hubert Dane chose Paris as a 
residence. He was fond of the gay city, and 
Danesheld no longer held claims on him, or had 
attractions for him. Miss Dane returned to the 
ivied house with Mrs. Elnox, and was intensely 
happy directly, planning out the most charming 
dress that could be worn by an assistant at the 
marriage ceremony : as she could not be William 
Dane's wife, the next best thing was to be Maria's 
bridesmaid. Wilfred Lester, partly through in- 
terest, partly through a good sum advanced by 
Lord Dane privately, was appointed to a post in 
London, which he would enter on in the spring, and 
meanwhile he and his wife remained the guests of 
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Lord Dane. Mr, Lester had refunded the twelve 
hundred pounds to which the deed related, unable 
to shelter himself under the false excuse that it had 
been paid. 

" I should make Apperly insist on interest as 
well, Wilfred, were I you," was the remark of 
Lord Dane, who was inclined to regard the whole 
matter with severity. " He shall keep Maria's 
fourteen thousand pounds ; William does not want 
it; but he ought to pay you in full." 

Wilfred laughed. He could afford to be gener- 
ous now; and he did not take the advice about 
claiming interest. 

Tlie marriage was pressed on. Lord Dane's 
health declined daily, and he wished to see his son 
settled before he died. Maria made no objection : 
the day that saw her quit the Hall would be a red- 
letter one. 

It dawned — that day — a dear bright morning 
early in the new year. Sophie Ravensbird dressed 
the bride : there was nobody else capable of it in 
Danesheld, she said, with national vanity. Lord 
Dane went to church, but was not equal to making 
one at breakfast. 
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A grand breakfast, held at the Hall. All 
friends and relatives were present, except Herbert 
Dane, who did not come from Paris for it. Bruff, 
in silent attendance, paraded his portly form be- 
tween sideboard and table, to the admiration of 
Squire Lester's less exalted staff of servants ; and 
Bavensbird was there too, not so much waiting as 
looking on. Squire Lester presided, wearing the 

x 

subdued, weary manner latterly characteristic of 
him ; Lady Adelaide was gay with a great gaiety, 
that seemed more like a false than a true one. She 
had learnt that her life had been a sad mistake, 
and wondered where comfort could be found. 

The breakfast went on to its close. The eating 
was over, the wedding cake had gone round, and 
the Rev. Mr. James was on his old-fashioned legs, 
making a speech to the bridegroom and bride, 
when the door slowly opened, and a tall, spare 
stranger, with a military air and bronzed features, 
came in, and stood still, leisurely surveying the 
company. The company, in their turn, surveyed 
him. He seemed to strike upon their senses some- 
what after the fashion of Banquo's ghost 

" Which is Edith?" he asked, without moving. 
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Curious words to come from him, and the sea 
of faces stared in blank consternation, Edith's not 
less blank than theirs. Suddenly there was a faint, 
yearning cry, and Miss Bordillion rose and hastened 
to him. 

" You must be my brother. Oh, Henry, how 
you are altered ! I am Margaret" 

She was right : it was Colonel Bordillion. He 
had just landed from India, having come home 
without apprising any one. 

Oh, there was congratulation ! all pressing for- 
ward with their eager welcome. Edith held aloof 
in coniusion : she had parted from him a little girl, 
and did not believe that old-looking man was her 
father. Colonel Bordillion looked round — ^perhaps 
seeking the youngest and fairest — and went up to 
Maria. 

" You are Edith !" 

"Oh papa, papa, no — ^it is I!" said Edith, as 
the smile on the face awoke a chord in her memory. 
She suddenly realised the fact that it was her father, 
and burst into hysterical tears of emotion. "7 am 
Edith." 

"And you?" asked Colonel Bordillion of 
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Maria, when he had given a few moments to his 
daughter. 

" I am Maria Lester.*' 

*^ No you're not," said the bridegroom ; "you 
are Maria Dane." 

There was a laugh at poor Maria. Colonel 
BordiDion did not seem to understand. ^* Are you 
Wilfred ?" he asked of the speaker. 

" No, sir. I am Geoffry Dane, Lord Dane's son." 

" I see ; it is the face and form of a Dane," 
observed the colonel. " But I did not know there 
was a son. And what is the cause of this festive 
assemblage ? Your dress looks like a bridal one, 
my dear," 

He touched Maria's veil and wreath ; he looked 
at the flowing white silk that glittered as she 
turned. Many tongues hastened to enlighten him, 
and Wilfred came up to be noticed and received. 

" I can understand what they said to me at the 
station just now — that I should be ' late,' " ob- 
served Colonel Bordillion. " So I should have 
been had I come to give the bride away, or to 
be the best man." 

He sat down at the table with them. He was 
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of an exceedingly guileless, open-speaking nature, 
and he entered without ceremony upon his own 
affiurs before everj'-body. 

" I have done with service," he observed, " and 
have come home to rest dming the remainder of 
my days. You and I can live together, Margaret." 

" Oh, yes, yes !" she answered : but there was 
a little catching sob of the breath as* she remem- 
bered how very poor a home hers was to welcome 
him to. 

" A sad affair that bank going," exclaimed one 
of the guests. " Quite ruined you, did it not, 
oolonel ?" 

" I thought so at first. It was believed there 
would not be a shilling for anybody, but it has 
turned out differently. We have got back more 
than fifty per cent, of our losses. Over thirty 
thousand pounds they have refunded to me." 

" Over thirty thousand pounds !" 

" Yes ; that's the first dividend." 

Over thirty thousand pounds ! The poor, ruined 
Colonel Bordillion ! Squire Lester sat and stared 
at him. Margaret stole a glance at Wilfred and 
VOL. ni. u 
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Editli, and laid a hand upon her own beating- 
heart 

" Why, you must have been a sixty-thousand-, 
poimd man, colonel !'* exclaimed an elderly gen- 
tleman, who had known Henry Bordillion in early 
life. " What an immense fortune !" 

" What do we wear our lives out in India for, 
but to male fortunes?" asked the colonel. "I 
assure you, the very instant I could draw my 
dividend " 

" Thirty thousand, you say?" 

" Rather more ; this first The instant I drew 
it, I made arrangements for returning home to 
relieve my honoured friend and connection, Squire 
Lester. It has fallen to him to supply his son and 
daughter-in-law with an income hitherto, and I 
thought it high time I took my turn at the cost" 

If ever a flush of shame dyed a man's counte- 
nance, it dyed at that moment George Lester's. 
How had he supplied them? Left them to starve: 
nearly allowed Edith to drop into her grave from 
sheer famine: suffered Wilfi'ed to go to ruin as 
fast as he pleased! An uncomfortable feeling 
persuaded the room, and Lady Adelaide glanced 
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at Editli, a pleading look on her burning face. 
It seemed to say, " Do not, in pify, expose me." 
So Edith understood it, and a sweet, loving, re- 
assuring smile went back again. But Cecilia 
Dane came unconsciously to the rescue. She had 
been shaking out her ringlets, and taking sly peeps 
at Colonel Bordillion, privately debating the ques- 
tion whether he was too old and sallow, or whe- 
ther she should overlook those trifling defects, and 
set her cap at him. 

"You don't remember me — ^you don't speak to 
me," she said, suddenly approaching him. 

" N — o," said Colonel Bordillion, rather puz- 
zled. " Unless you are — Miss Harkaby." 

Cecilia Dane gave a genuine scream of morti- 
fication. Miss Harkaby had been an elderly 
young lady of thirty-five when Lieutenant Bor- 
dillion went away ; she was full sixty now. The 
colonel had not been calculating on the lapse of time. 

" Oh, how cruel of you ! And you were so 
nice and kind as Henry Bordillion. I remember 
you well, though I was but a little girl. I didn't 
think you have forgotten Cely Dane." 
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And poor CeciKa burst into tears, while the 
room was laughing. 



Not very many evenings after this — ^they might 
have been counted by seven — the setting sun, 
lighting up the west with floods of gold, illumined 
a busy scene. Idlers, dressed in their best, had 
gathered along the road in front of the Castle ; 
children were sporting on the heights. Silly 
people I attracted as much by curiosity as by 
affection, they had assembled there to see the 
return of the bride and bridegroom, who had been 
recalled thus early from their wedding tour by the 
increased weakness of Lord Dane. 

The carriage came in view, a travelling chariot 
and four, with the Dane arms on the panels. As 
it turned the comer of the road, the gathered 
people became visible to William Dane, who sat 
in it with his wife. 

"What can tliis mean?" he exclaimed in the 
surprise of the moment " Look, Maria 1" 

While she was looking and wondering, a most 
lovely bouquet of hot-house flowers was thrown in 
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at the window on her lap. She turned to see Mrs. 
Bavensbird. 

" Thank you, Sophie ; thank you ," she said, 
leaning forward and laughing. " William, they 
have gathered here to make an ovation to us, I 
am sure." 

" Yes ; and I never was more thankful to see 
anything." 

" Thankful ; for this ! I would rather have 
come home in peace and quietness." 

"It is an earnest, I hope, that my father is 
better," he quietly continued. " At least, not so 
ill as I have been fearing." 

" Ah, yes ! Forgive my thoughtlessness, Wil- 
liam. Look ! there's yom' friend Ben Beecher." 

William Dane's eyes went searching abroad 
until they caught Mr. Ben Beecher's. He gave 
him a smile and a nod all to himself, and Ben 
reddened with pride. 

Standing somewhat apart from the rest, were 
two people : one, a woman in smart attire — a 
scarlet shawl, and pink bows in her yellow bonnet 
— and a young gentleman smothered in a new suit 
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of corduro J; ornamented with a great many fiincy 
metal bnttons* WiQiam Dane took his wife^s 
hand and pointed to the spoL 

" See there, Maria T 

" Shad and Tiffle T exclaimed Maria. " How 
she is decked oat ! I wonder she should have 
that boy with her !** 

^^ As to that, I have a strong suspicion that 
Shad has more right to be with her than with 
anybody else,** said Mr. Dane. 

" What do you mean, William ?** 

He only laughed, giving no explanation. The 
carriage drew slowly to the gates, and Tiffle 
pushed up to be ready for the descent. Granny 
Bean had left a letter, bequeathing Shad to Tiffle's 
tender care ; and the ftiend who wrote the letter 
; for Granny disclosed a fact confided to her : that 

Shad was — ^not to put too fine a point upon it — 
related to Tiffle. Danesheld had just got hold 
of the news ; and Tiffle, after a day and a night 
of abusive denial, now brazened it out 
* As Mr. Dane was handing his wife from the 

carriage, Tiffle's yellow bonnet inten'^ened. Never 
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had there been a falser smile on that false coun- 
tenance than disfigured it now, 

" Here's wishing of your lordship every happi- 
ness in life, and tlie same to your lordship's lady!" 
curtsied Tiffle, with a gx'eat amount of brass. 
" Though I have been shamefully used and abifsed, 
Tm not one to bear malice, and I says to Shad, 
we'll put on our things and go up and offer our 
kingretilations with the rest on this ouspicious 
occasion; which Pm now doing of. Long life 
and happiness to my Lord and Lady Dane !" 

" Houray !" put in Shad. 

They were the first distinct words William'* 
Dane had caught, and he started at their import. 

" I am not Lord Dane yet," he sharply said,, 
ill his pang of fear. 

" 'Twon't be long first, by all accounts," re- 
joined Tiifle, " but I might have said the fiiture 
Lord and Lady Dane. We wish 'em every health 
and happiness." 

" The fixture Lord and Lady Dane beg to thank 
you," was the response, coldly spoken, as he 
turned fi:om her. But Tifile was not to be re- 
pulsed. 
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'^ And IVe taken up my risidince in the cot- 
tag* wWch was Granny Bean's, having accmnilated 
enough for a small indepindinoe/' pursued Tiffle. 
" And if I can serve your lord or ladyship in any 
way, I shall be gratified to do it," 

" Have you taken to Shad as well as to the cot- 
tage ?" asked Mr. Dane. 

" Yes, sir, I have. Not being ashamed to 
acknowledge in the face of inemies that he's a 
connection of mine," was the assured response. 

" The best thing for Shad would be to put him 
into a reformatory," said Mr. Dane; "the next 
best would be to send him to a strict, plain, indus- 
trial sehool. I promised the boy I would do some- 
thing for him, and I will. He must be rescued 
from his present vagabond life." 

" And it's with thanks for your intentions, sir, 
but I don't wish to do myself the pleasure of ex- 
cepting of them," spoke Tiffle, in wrath at the 
word reformatory, while the boy broke out into 
something between a howl and a whine. " Shad's 
no more a vagabone than other folks, and I've 
adopted him for my — my nephew and heir." 
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Suppressing a laugh at the concluding an- 
nouncement, waiving the woman and the subject 
away for a fiiture care, William Dane stood facing 
the crowd, his wife on his arm, bowing his thanks 
before the gate closed upon him. It was a scene 
worth depicting. The stately old Castle and its 
waving flag ; the knot of humble friends gathered 
there, tendering their homage and affection ; and 
the fine young chieftain standing to receive it, 
bare-headed, free and noble, his face lighted up 
by the slanting rays of the setting sun. A fine 
face ! with its kind, earnest, thoughtftd eyes, its 
calm sense, its keen intellect, and its unmistakable 
expression — goodness — stamped on every line. As 
they gazed, those people, they felt that henceforth 
Danesheld in its lord would possess a friend. 
Maria leaned on him, her cheeks blushing, her 
eyes wet; and very glad indeed when they 
-could turn away to take shelter in the 
Castle. 

Lord Dane was better that evening, free from 
pain, upright nearly as ever, as he advanced to 
meet them. It seemed that nature had raUied all 
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her powers for the welcome home. But William 
was startled to fear — so great a change had the 
last few days made. Death could not be very far 
off now, and a pang of self-reproach darted 
through the young man's heart for having re- 
mained away even those seven days. 

Lord Dane had assembled guests around him 
to join in the welcome : the Lesters, Miss Dane, 
Colonel and Miss Bordillion. Miss Dane was 
again in the most charming of costumes: the 
dinner that evening was to be one of state. Lord 
Dane, exerting himself beyond his strength and 
feeling consequent fatigue, withdrew to his room, 
intending to lie down for a few minutes before 
dinner. 

" I thought his lordship was here," said Brulf, 
looking round, when he came to say that dinner 
was served. 

"He has not come down yet, Bruff," ob- 
served William. " You had betiter tell him." 

Bruff went and came back again, beckoning 
William out of the room. 

" I can't get into my lord's chamber, sir," he 
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whispered. " The door's fastened, and he does not 



answer." 



William was before it in a moment As BrufF 
said, the door was fastened — bolted inside. Wil- 
liam put his Ups to the keyhole. 

" My dear father, are you ready?" he asked 
in a clear, distinct voice. "We are waiting 
dinner." 

There was no response. William Dane turned 
his face, growing so pale with emotion, on the 
servant. 

" He does not usually fasten his door?" 

" No, sir, never. Perhaps he slipped the bolt 
now, not to be disturbed while he rested. He 
might have thought you or his servant would be 



going in." 



The rest, to whom some vague fear had spread, 
came flocking up. Miss Dane grew rather ex- 
cited. 

" Do pray speak just one word. Lord Dane, if 
only to assure us you are not in a fit," she called 
out in coaxing and trembling accents. " Harry, 
then ! worit you speak?" 
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"I shall break open the door/' said William 
hurriedly. ^^ Had you not better" — ^he looked at 
Maria and the rest — "go back to the drawing- 
room?" 

The door was forced, and Lord Dane was found 
lying upon the bed in a sort of fainting fit. Medi- 
cal men were summoned, and he revived to speech 
and consciousness. But the end was at hand. 

Perhaps they did not suspect it, however ; and 
he grew quite cheerful as the evening went on. 
Lady Adelaide Lester knelt by the bed in deep 
sorrow and emotion, her haggard face hidden on 
the counterpane : and a haggard face it was at all 
times now. That confession did not appear to 
have brought her either securiiy or peace; it 
seemed a question whether she would ever gain 
either. Worn, weary, miserable, she lived on, 
finding life good neither in the present nor the 
past. As that past deceit and that awful oath had 
lain upon her conscience then, so they lay on it 
still: and she could not feel secure that some 
chance fate would not betray her. Li truth there 
was little, if any, probability of it ; but a terror in 
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the conscience is like jealousy — as given to us by 
that master-hand — " making the food it feeds on." 

It happened that they were alone for a mo- 
ment, she and the dying man. She looked up 
suddenly, speaking a word to him in her terrible 
despair : telling of the unrest that was upon her, 
the miserable disquietude of her mind and heart 

" Ah, Adelaide, it is your own fault," he re- 
plied, gently and compassionately laying his hand 
upon hers. " You ask for peace — peace ; but you 
have not sown ii" 

None knew that better than herself. A low, 
wailing sob broke from her. 

" My dear — I think I said it to you before — 
as we sow, so do we reap. It cannot be other- 
wise ; it is one of God's laws. Strew your path 
with flowers as you go through life, and they will 
spring up to bless you ; scatter it with thorns, and 
they turn and prick you to the last." 

" With flowers?" she rejoined, as if the mean- 
ing were obscure. 

" Yes, with flowers ; the flowers enjoined on 
us by Jesus Christ — love, kindness, self-deniaL 
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AdeLude, my dear, you must begin again : it is 
not yet too late ; you have been all on the wrong 
tack, and yon mnst change it. Oh, child, how 
will you dare to hope for peace in the next world, 
unless you seek to shed it in this ?" 

" K I could, if I could ! Oh, Harrj^, if I 
could !" 

" You can set out from to-dav. There will be 
a struggle at first — ^there'll be need of much pa- 
tience ; but you will find the good end at last if 
you bear steadily on. Throw aside your hard self- 
ishness, and take up instead the sweet spirit of 
loving help and pity ; you will not be miserable 
then. Adelaide, it is my dying charge to you." 

A few hours, and the triumphant Castle flag 
was floating ignominiously half-mast high : Wil- 
liam Henry, seventeenth Baron Dane, had gone 
home in the wake of his ancestors. 

They laid him in the family vault, by the side 
of that unknown stranger who had been buried 
for him. Herbert came over to the fimeral. Never 
was there such an attendance seen at any burial 
in Danesheld. Tliey walked to the grave through 
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the crisp white snow, the blue sky smiling over 
head. GeoflFry William, eighteenth Baron Dane, 
walked alone in right of his position. Herbert 
followed him with Squire Lester, and the rest 
as chance led. 

Mr. Apperly produced the will on their return 
to the Castle. All had been remembered. Her- 
bert Dane had a large sum bequeathed to him 
absolutely, equal to twelve hundred a year; Ce- 
cilia had three hundred a year annuity. A remem- 
brance was left to Lady Adelaide, and five thou- 
sand pounds to Wilfred Lester, as " a thank-ofier- 
ing for having saved my life, and that of one far 
more precious to me — my dear son, Geofiry Wil- 
liam." A thousand pounds were left to Bruff, and 
two thousand pounds to "my faitliftd friend and 
servant, Richard Ravensbird;" a like sum — two 
thousand pounds — was directed to be equally di- 
vided between the Castle servants ; and the rest of 
his private fortune went to his son. 

" What a wealthy man he has died !" quoth 
Mr. Wild in an under tone, who had also been 
remembered. 
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" He died something better than that — a good 



one." 



Mx. Wild had not thought he was overheard, 
and turned at the words. They came from the 
young lord, and the tears shone in his earnest eyes 
as he gave them utterance. 

" Ay, no doubt of that," said the surgeon. 
" He was a bit passionate as a young man, but he 
lived to learn the true wisdom. May we all find 
it before we die !" 

'^ Amen," said Lord Dane. 



THE END. 
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